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THE HOLY ALLIANCE. remark is worthy of being classed with the celebrated  Restand | two most formidable of the three were on such bad 

Wat has Parliament done during the Session now fast | be thankful,” from the same lips; and it was well followed up | terms that one might have declared’ war against the 
drawing to aclose? It has acquiesced in the dismemberment | the other night by a sort of historical lecture in which Earl | other from day to day, Austria had “astonished the 
of Denmark and put down organ-grinding, England evi- | Russell ignored the most notorious historical facts in order | world by her ingratitude,” as Metternich had prophesied she 
dently does not wish to be bored, She is too rich to be shot | to prove that in the long run an alliance between Russia, | would do, She had not only not assisted Russia during the 
at ; she cannot tolerate the din of war; and it is not to be | Prussia, and Austria for the purpose of putting down liberty | Crimean War, but, by her occupation of the Danubian Princi- 
expected that she will allow her peace to be disturbed by the | in Europe could do no harm! What Lord Russell chiefly | palities, had seriously incommoded her, and had left her in 
horrid noises which go by the name of street music, Earl | relied on for making out his case was the inability of the | doubt as to whether the State that Russia had saved from 
Russell said, with much pathos, just after the presentation of | three Northern Powers to prevent the liberation of | destruction in 1849 would not ultimately take part with the 
the Budget, that, with such a fine balance in hand, it would be | Italy, But it so happened that the three Northern Powers | Western Powers. It is strange that our Foreign Minister 
a thousand pities to engage in a European contest. Thisnaive | were not united at that time. On the contrary, the ' should not have remembered this, and with it its natural con- 
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sequence—that when Austria in her turn was attacked by 
France, Rusaia stood aloof, and even adopted a threatening 
attitude towards her old but unfaithful ally while Lombardy 
was being torn from her grasp. When Russia was attacked 
alone, with Austria looking on in a doubtful spirit, then 
Russia was beaten; and when Austria, isolated from her 
former friends and half-menaced by one of them, was assailed, 
Austria also had to give in. 

In other words, individual members of the great northern 
alliance (which really originated in 1772, and has been tra- 
ditional since the partition of Poland) may be dealt with 
easily enough if they allow themselves to be dealt with singly 
and one after the other, in the style of the Curiatii, But this 
was not the question which Earl Russell had undertaken to 
discuss, His argument was that the Holy Alliance, founded 
for the express purpose of checking populer movements and dis- 
countenancing all reforms not introduced spontaneously by the 
Sovereigns themselves, was powerless to achieve such results ; 
and this he thought to prove by the case of Italy, though it 
was precisely because the Holy Alliance did not exist at the 
time of the Italian War that that war was carried so rapidly toa 
successful conclusion. If Austria, Prussia, and Russia had been 
resolved to stand by one another then as they are said to be 
resolved to do now, it would have been impossible for France 
alone to liberate Italy, as it was really impossible, the other 
day, for England alone to save Denmark. 

Earl Russell, though, as a professed Liberal, he is obliged 
to disapprove of the principles of the Holy Alliance, yet 
maintains, with his usual calmness and complacency, that it 
never has done, and never can do, any harm, It will never 
hurt Earl Russell, no doubt; nor, in a direct manner, is it 
likely to interfere with England. But it is too much to 
expect us to admit that it is powerless for evil in Poland, in 
Hungary, and in Italy, For some time after the arrangements 
of 1815, Austrian armies marched into no matter what portion 
of Italy to repress the slightest movement on the part of the 
Italians, Of these invasions, followed, as they were, first by 
massacres and afterwards by executions, Earl Russell takes no 
account, Neither does the intervention of Russia in Hungary 
appear to him worth remembering, nor the destruction of the 
Republic of Cracow by Russia, Prussia, and Austria combined. 
Asto the dismemberment of Denmark—which was effected by 
two of the holy allies, while Russia, the holiest of them all, 
remained, with the immense army that had just crushed 
Poland, “in observation "—even that little incident, or at 
least the mode of its occurrence, seems to have e:caped Karl 
Russell's recollection. 

In short, every great injustice that has been committed in 
Europe since 1815 has been committed by the Holy Alliance, 
which has acted sometimes through one of its members, as in 
Italy ; sometimes through two, as in Hungary and in Denmark ; 
sometimes through all three, as in the Republic of Cracow and 
in Poland generally. On the other hand, when Russia for the 
first time in her modern history, was compelled to sign a 
disadvantageous peace, to consent to the demolition of a 
fortress, and to surrender a portion of her territory, the 
Holy Alliance did not exist, or such a result would have been, 
if not impossible, at least so difficult to obtain that it would 
not have been attempted. It was by reason of the non-existence 
of this alliance that the liberation of Italy was an easy matter 
in 1859, and that an opportunity presented itself for liberating 
Poland in 1863—an opportunity of which no advantage was 
taken, though it was plainly offered by the combination 
formed on behalf of the Poles by France, Austria, and 
England. What was possible then becomes once more 
impossible when Austria returns to her old union with 
Bussia and Prussia, From a renewal of the Holy 
Alliance—the existence of which is proved by recent 
facts, and by the attitude at the present moment of the 
Holy Allies, without any documentary evidence being re- 
quired—no acts of aggression, perhaps, are to be expected ; 
but it cannot but have an injurious effect in maintaining an 
iniquitous system in northern, central, and a portion even of 
southern Europe, To counteract this effect an alliance between 
England and France is most desirable, Such an alliance need 
not have a warlike character, and no one will pretend that 
because the three northern Powers choose to come t) an 
understanding on various questions which during the last few 
years had kept them apart, therefore England and France 
ought to declare war against them, But their disposition to 
do evil would be greatly affected by the knowledge that 
England and France also understood one another, and that 
the direction of European affairs was not to be left altogether 
to the rulers of Poland, of Hungary, of Venetia, and of a 
portion of Denmark. 

“Rest and be thankful,” “Don’t spoil a nice Budget by 
going to war,” “ Whatever happens it all comes right at last,” 
are maxims which belong to Earl Russell, and which are as 
much his as his own family mottto of “ Che sara sara "—from 
which, indeed, the above ignoble maxims might all have been 
derived. But Earl Russell, in spite of recent failures, has been 


too long in the habit of offering advice to give up interfering | 
| clear in a cloudless sky the morning of the third day, and his beams beat 


on the Continent altogether, His counsels may in some cases 
be attended to, if he has France to back them. He cannot, 


under present circumstances, expect to be listened to for a | 


| drop of fresh water had they drank for four days, The clouds gathered over- 
| head on the fifth day, but the sun burnt them off and shone more scorchingly 


moment if he speaks in the name of England alone, 


Tir VicTORIA Cross.—The Queen has been pleased to signify her 
intention to confer the decoration of the Victoria Cross on Samuel Mitchell, 
captain of the foretop of her Majesty's ship Harrier, for his gallant conduct 
at the attack at Te Papa, Tauranga, on the 2%th of April last, in entering 
the pah with Commander Hay, and when that officer was mortally wounded, 
bringing him ont, although ordered by Commander Hay to leave him and 
seek his own safety. This man was at the time captain of the foretop of the 
Harrier, doing duty as captain's coxswain ; and Commodore Sir William 
Wisc man brings Lis name to special notice for this act of gallantry. 
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ILLUSTRATED TIME 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 


the 20th inst., the formal masonic ceremony of 


On Wednesday, 
laying the first stone of the Thames Embankment was performed 


with as little ostentation as it could be possible to conceive, in con- 
nection with a work of such importance and ma, nitude. 

Passers over the bridges of Westminster and Waterloo have for 
some time been in the habit of stopping © notice the rapid progress 
which was being made in the work. The whole of the line of the 
distinctly marked out by wooden 


bankment has long since been . A 
se Sg ee th, within which the river 


scaffolding of massive size and stren 1 
wall was and is being constructed. There were great and rapidly 
accumulating heaps of “ ballast” under the Adelphi and Somerset 
House; and those river-side terraces and villas, such as Sussex- 
terrace and Montagu House, which had long been noteworthy land- 
marks to the voyagers on the Thames, had begun to assume quite 
an inland appearance. People, in fact, had begun to specu- 
late as to the period when the Thames embankment would be 
fmished, and those who knew better were aware that the 
time for “laying the first stone” was nearly approaching. The 
work is of the largest dimensions, employing nearly & thousand 
men night and day, according tothe tide. A line of iron “ caissons 
has been sunk in the river just below the mud, deep in the gravel, 
and within 10 ft. of the London clay, which at the bottom forms the 
natural foundation of this mighty city. Although the great work 
is as yet in the most incomplete and rudimentary state, 1t was im- 
possible for the most unobservant spectator to avoid speculating on 
the great change which was about to be made in the aspect of the 
“silent highway.” It could be seen that the Thames was about, at 
any cost, to be utilised in the direction of the beautiful, and to rise 
a little above the position of a mere traffic-bearer for the commerce 
of the world. The outline of a noble river esplanade was already 
marked out, and an idea could easily be formed of what the appear- 
ance of that esplanade would be when complete, with its 100 ft. of 
roadway, its subterranean rail, its architectural piers and landing- 
places, its gardens, and its terraces of palatial houses. 

‘As we have before said, the ceremony was of the most unosten- 
tatious character. The chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and several leading members of the board, along with the 
Hon. W. Cowper and Lord J. Manners, the past and present Com- 
missioners of Works, assembled at the office in Cannon-row, and at 
about half-past two o'clock proceeded to the point where the “first 
stone” hung poised in mid-air, but ready to be. sunk into its final 
resting-place. A Royal standard and a union jack pe ee lazily 
over the aperture, but beyond this there was no ceremonial arrange- 
ment of any kind. Nevertherless, the ceremony was not without 
its striking features. The huge stone hung suspended by a chain 
over a vast chasm which descended far beyond the bed of the river, 
and on the water side of this chasm the great caissons could be 
observed in close array, offering a successful resistance to the 
coming tide. Without ‘and above was the river, with its steam- 
boats, its barges, and the whole busy course of its ordinary traffic ; 
within and beneath was a quadrangular space of dry land, in the 
midst of water, the stone pendent in the centre, and the spectators 
peering from the top, or straining over the descending ladders, or 
crowded at the bottom waiting with some impatience for the simple 
but important work of the day. 

The actual “laying the first stone” is a rite of which few require 
to have a detailed description. There are the stone, and the bed of 
concrete waiting to receive it, and the bottle with the coins and 
newspapers, and the silver trowel, which is to be the perquisite of 
the masonic high priest of the occasion. Sometimes there are the 
clergyman to give a religious sanction to the work and the ladies 
to grace it by their presence ; but on this occasion there were 
neither the prayers of the Church nor the smiles of the fair—the 
thing was done as a mere matter of business ; and if there were to 
be any festal accessories they were reserved for a future and more 
private opportunity. 

The chairman of the Metropolitan Board handled his trowel and 
spread his mortar in a methodical and artistic manner. When that 
was done the bottle containing the coins and the newspapers was 
deposited in a cavity which had been prepared for the purpose, and 
then the stone was lowered into its bed, there to remain until turned 
up for the inspection of Lord Macaulay's New Zealander when he 
comes to speculate over the ruins of what once was London. The 
stone having been placed, the chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, Mr. Thwaites, turned it into a temporary rostrum, and 
improved the occasion with a few well-timed and judicious obser- 
vations. He reminded his hearers that the embankment of the 
Thames was no lately-discovered necessity. Sir Christopher Wren 
had applied his great mind to the subject, and, in our own days, the 
painter Martin had made sketches of proposed embankments. He 
remarked how the necessity of constructing an intercepting sewer 
without interrupting the traffic of the Strand had precipitated the 
design of the Thames Embankment ; and now the great work was 
further advanced by the suggestion of a subterranean railway, the 
effect of which would be completely to utilise the reclaimed land. 
He thanked her Majesty’s Government for their co-operation, but 
more especially the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, by giving 
the Government guarantee for the necessary advances, had, without 
mulcting the general public to the extent of a shilling, saved the 
citizens of London £18,000 a year during the whole period this 
grand river esplanade was being constructed. The chairman of the 
board was followed by the Chief Commissioner of Works, who 
expatiated with much enthusiasm on the results which the citizens 
of London and their visitors might expect from the proposed works. 


Tir TOTAL AMOUNT of the grants for civil services for the year 1864-5 is 
£7,648,117, against £7,890,927 for last year, showing a decrease for the 
c irrent year of £342,810. 

THE HARVEST.—The weather was excessively dry and sultry in the 
eastern counties on Saturday, Sanday, and Monday. On Monday night, 
however, a highly acceptable shower fell and greatly revived vegetation, 
which presented on Tuesday a decidedly improved appearance. The want of 
water was beginning to be keenly felt. As regards the harvest, cutting 
operations will become general in a few days. The yield will not exceed 
an average, if, indeed, it reaches that standard. 

A FRIGHTFUL TALE OF SHIPWRECK.—The Elvina, with a crew and 
passengers amounting to thirty-two persons, sailed from Calcutta for Boston 
on December 22. In a letter written by Mr. Jacobs, United States Consul- 
General at Calcutta, dated April 20, 1864, particulars are given of the wreck 
of the vessel and the horrible sufferings of the crew. After describing the 
accident to the ship, the narrative proceeds :—** The hull was slowly sinking, 
and the crew sprang overboard five minutes before she went down, leaving 
the master and his brother alone, standing together. Together they sank 
and were not again seen. Gaining the floating spars, the poor fellows rested 
a little, until the cabin-roof was driven within reach, upon which they 
clambered, to the number of eleven. The rest had disappeared. Here, tied 
to the spars, they lay down upon the sails, and the seas washed over them. 
The wind died away, and, tearing a ehirt in two, they raised a signal of 
distress. Two pumpkins, sole relics of the ship's stores, were seen floating 
nigh, but not within reach, and they looked longingly upon them as they 

by. At noon'the gale again sprung up, blowing as furiously as 
before. The waves swept tumultuously over the raft, carrying away 
two of their number. One, George Chase, swam back, and was assisted 
upon it, but, soon turning black in the face from swallowing sea-water, 
died, All through that day and night the storm continued, mode- 


rating towards morning. The sky was overcast the second day, but the | 


wind went down and the sea became more calm. The sun rose bright and 


most fiercely upon their unsheltered heads. Maddened with thirst, in their 

agony, — of — —— = water and died. The fourth day another 
a e survivors cut 0: is legs, and ate for the first. ti 

the ship; they drank their own urine. pty edape olga 


than evar, That evening one of their comrades slipped over the side, saying, 
‘I am going home, I can stay here no longer—I want to see my mother, come 
with me, we shal} not be Jong away, and soon return.’ 


Not a morsel had they eaten, not a | 


They were too weak | 


to prevent it, and he swam away. Farastheir dim eyes could range did they | 


wistfully watch him swimming on, the sharks splashing their white fj y 
his side till he was lost in the distance, The aixth aay dome and cailerggd 
another died, The seventh morning another died, But three were left’ now 


of the eleven. At ths jast moment relief came. The French barque Claire, | 


Robert master, discovered the raft, their signal fortunately flying, and dis- 


' patched @ boat to their assistance,” 
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Foreign Yutelligence, 


——— 


FRANCE. 


A report of the Minister of War is published in the Monsteur of 
Saturday, followed by an Imperial decree modifying the adminis. 
tration of Algeria. The report says the insurrection was not only 
caused by fanaticism, but still more by an unfounded hope of sur- 
prising the vigilance of the authorities, who were believed to be 
disarmed because divided in their action. ‘The report therefore pro- 
poses to increase the power and responsibility of the Generals com- 
manding divisions, making the prefects subordinate to them, and 
intrasting them with the administration of the natives established 
beyond the limits of the communal districts. 

‘A belief that an Imperial manifesto, enunciatory of the Emperor's 

licy, will shortly be made public is daily becoming stronger in 

aris. It is asserted that in it the Emperor will distinctly repudiate 
any ag; ive designs, either on the Rhine or elsewhere, and will 
emphatically put forward the advantages of a close and genuine 
alliance with England, The document, moreover, is believed to 
have been submitted to, and received the approval of, the King of 


the Belgians. 
ITALY. 


A Turin correspondent confirma a report which had been in cir- 
culation that a thoroughly harmonious understanding has been 
re-established between the King of Italy and Garibaldi. Victor 
Emmanuel himself, it seems, took the initiative in bringing about 
the rapprochement, and addressed a letter to his great subject, which, 
of course, received from the latter a cordial response. It is positively 
asserted that some sort of Garibaldian expedition was in progress, 
which, on the receipt of the King’s letter, Garibaldi instantly 


abandoned. 
TURKEY. 


We learn from aonaianiy Spe that the Porte has closed all the 
Protestant missionary establishments, and even arrested several 
converts, The Bible and American Missionary Societies were soon 


after reopened, 
TUNIS. 


Advices from Tunis represent the condition of affairs at that 
pee as very unfavourable, The Khasnadar persists in requiring 
he payment of a tax of thirty-six piasters. The insurgents have 
broken up their camp. The troops of the Bey are in the neighbour- 
hood of Tunis. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY. 
THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS, 


The first sitting of the Conference between the Representatives 
of Austria, Prussia, and Denmark took place at Vienna on the 26th 
inst. Atelegram from that city states that the Danish Plenipo- 
tentiary, M. de Quaade, declared that he was fully empowered to 
conduct and conclude any arrangements which might appear neces- 
eary, leaving only to the Government the right of ulterior rati- 
fication, This means peace at any price. The Copenhagen Fiidrelandet 
of Tuesday notices a report that a nine months’ armistice has already 
been concluded with Germany—the duchies to be occupied during the 
interval, as now, by German troops. If this rumour be well 
founded, it would appear that the arrangement must have been 

repared by foreign mediation previous to the meeting of the 
lenipotentiaries. 


THE MILITARY RIOTS iN RENDSBURG, 


The following official report has been received at Dresden from 
General von Hake, commanding the federal troops in Holstein, 
of the disturbances between Prussian and Saxon and Hanoverian 
soldiers in Rendsburg on the 18th inst. -— 

, Altona, July 20, 

Upon the 17th a quarrel arose in a dancing-house outside Rendsburg 
between Prussian soldiers on the one side, and Saxons and Hanoverians on 
the other. It was ultimately settled by the non-commissioned officers on 
duty, without calling for further assistance, 

The affair, however, seems to have given rise to further lamentable 
excesses upon the 18th, the following day, which, unfortunately, did not 
pass over without numerous wounds being inflicted by both the parties in 
dispute. These were the men of the Prussian 1th ladeney Regiment and 
of an artillery company quartered in Rendsburg, and the non-com- 
missioned officers and men of the 3rd Hanoverian Infantry. In ad- 
dition to the bad feeling previously obtaining between the men and the 
want of sufficient precautions to prevent such conflicts, was the unfortunate 
circumstance that the barracks in which the Hanovetians were quartered 
are situated in the same street as the Prussian ho-pitals, and in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood, Notwithstanding that the excesses were confined to 
isolated conflicts in various parts of the Neuwerk suburb, and that the 
Saxon and Hanoverian troops readily obeyed the tattoo which was beaten at 
nine p.m., the Prussian commandant ot the Kronwerk, Major von Hake, 
attached so much importance to an entirely unfounded report that the 
soar terre season rg rege the above-mentioned hospitals, that he 
requ e protection of the two companies of the 15th I 
in Oster and Wesser-Roenfeld. . RAE 

This step was taken without reference to the Hanoverian commandant at 
Rendsburg, Lieutenant-Colonel Dammer, and also without his offering an: 
opposition, although he was upon the spot, and in communication wi 
Major von Hake. 

The accounts of both parties coincide in stating that the Hanoverians were 
in their quarters by halt-past nine. Towards ten o'clock the Prussian com- 
panies arrived, loaded with ball, bivouacked until towards morning upon the 
parade-square, and sent out continually strong patrols, By one of these 
patrols four Hanoverian non-commissioned officers, returning from visiting 
the quarters, were wounded after ten o'clock. This is according to the 
Hanoverian reports, the correctness of which the Prussians deny. 

The only circumstance thet appears in any way to justify such extraordi- 
nary measures may have been that the Hanoverians quartered in the aforesaid 
barracks created unnecessary disturbance in the street before the hospitals, 
and may very probably have abused the Prussians. The stone-throwing with 
which they were charged has at least injured nobody, and the stones must 
pared anes been thrown through opened windows, as the panes are reported 
The whole affair was confined to ® mere excess, such as will happen among 
mixed garrisons, particularly where, as here, one class of troops having 
served with distinction against the enemy is, perhaps, inclined te be more 
exacting than at other times, and the other class does not feel inclined to 
submit, At any rate, the mutual position is difficult, and requires tact and 
good sense to be brought to s fortunate issue. But Major von Hake has 
telegraphed in such terms to his Majesty the King of Prussia in Berlin, and 
to his Royal Highness Prince Frederick Charles, that two more Prussian 
companies reached Rendsburg from Schleswig yesterday as reinforcements, 
and for eventual assistance ; and I have good reason to believe that further 
Prussian detachments are upon the march from Kiel. Especial importance 
and meaning, therefore, appears to have been attached to these occurrences. 

Yesterday afternoon, ag soon as I received the first report of the distarb- 
ances, I immediately sent Captain von Fabrice to Rendsburg, to prevent any 
recurrence of disorder, and to inform me at the same time of the real 
position of affairs. The Hanoverian Major-General von Dem Knesebeck 
also received orders te repair to Rendsburg the same evening and examine 
into and report upon what had occurred, I further requested the Prussian 
commander to adopt the same course as far as possible, Colonel Fabrice will 
go May hee the head-quarters of the allied army in Apenrade, to lay before 
H.R.H. Prince Frederick Charles, to whom very highly coloured reports have 
probably been made, our view of what has taken place, and to obviate, if 
opordns, further concentration of Prussian troops upon Rendsburg and 

Finally, I have very respectfully to report that no further disturbances 
occurred yesterday or last night, and that, indeed, no reason appears to exist 
for the assumption that they could be renewed. All requisite measures of 
precaution have been taken, 

(Signed) GUSTAV VON HAKE, Lieut.-General. 


The following correspondence h: i of 
ue gure: po’ ce has taken place in consequence 


PRINCE FREDERICK CHARLES OF PRUSSIA TO GENERAL VON IHAKE. 


I have respectfully to inform your Excellency that the outrages committed 
within the last few days by soldiers of the federal garrison sarin Prussian 
sentinels and hospitals demand an immediate guarantee against the repetition 
of such and still further insults and dangers to the chief station and dépot of 
the allied army, 

His Majesty my King and master has, therefore, beon induced to issue the 
following order :—I am to take possession of Rendsburg and make myself 
master of the place. In consequence of this Major-General von Gijben will 
present himself before Rendsburg at noon upon the 21st with 6000 men and 
two batteries, in readiness to undertake the occupation of the posts. 
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depend upon the moderation, tact, and energy so frequently shown 
vt oey Excellency’ whether this inevitable ‘step, indispensable to the honour 


of the Prussian army, shall be carried out in such @ manner that the regu- | 


lation of the entire affair may be left to subsequent diplomatic negotiation, 
GENERAL VON HAKE TO PRINCE FREDERICK CHARLES. 

‘{ val Highness's communication of the 20th inst. has been received 
on ane naaed Colonel von Fabrice, dispatched upon a mission to 
head-quarters. In view of the truthful explanations which my officer will 
have given your Royal Highness as to the military riots in Rendsburg, I feel 
firmly convinced that military measures of so remarkable a character would 
not have been adopted if your Royal Highness had been already in possession 
of my officer's verbal report. 

It is impossible for me, therefore, to consent to the occupation of Rendsburg 
by Prussian troops, but also clearly out of my power, independent of other 
important reasons, to think of offering military opposition with a weak 
garrison of four companies. , 

1 must therefore decline all responsibility, and leave to your Royal 
Highness to be answerable for the consequences. In case of your Royal 
Highness adhering to the intention you have expressed, I shall, however, for 
the present withdraw the troops from Rendsburg to avoid a conflict. 


The Wirtemberg Chamber of Deputies have unanimously adopted 
a protest against the forcible occupation of Rendsburg by the 
Prussian troops, and requested the Government to take some steps 
to oppose such acts of violence. Meanwhile the Prussian Govern- 
went has already doubled the garrison at Kiel. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 
THE CONFEDERATE INVASION OF MARYLAND, 


The Confederate demonstration in Maryland, at first regarded as 
a mere foraging raid, subsequently assumed the grander proportions 
of an invasion seriously threatening the national capital. After 
falling back from their first demonstration against Frederick, on 
the 9th, the Confederate forces concentrated on the Boonesborough 
road, and again advanced and occupied Frederick, the Federal forces 
under General Wallace having retreated to the Monocacy River, 
where they were soon afterwards attacked by the Confederates in 
large force. A desperate battle ensued, lasting from rine a.m, 
until five p.m., when the Federals, after suffering severely 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners, and losing most of 
their artillery, were forced to retreat in disorder, Among the 

risoners taken by the Confederates was General Tyler. General 

Vallace retreated to Baltimore. His force was about 10,000 men, 
while the Confederates are believed to have numbered at least 
20,000, After defeating General Wallace, the Confederates seem 
to have been divided into several bodies, and to have immediately 
moved for the destruction of the railroad communications of 


Washington and Baltimore, their combined operations being | 


thought to indicate an attack upon the latter city, where the 
greatest excitement prevailed ; the streets were barricaded, business 
suspended, and no one was permitted to enter or leave the city 
without a military pass. The Confederates, although continually 
menacing the city, did not attack it, but directed their at- 
tention to its railroad and telegraph communications. On 
the afternoon of the 10th Governor Bradford's residence, 
four miles from Baltimore, was burned by a squadron of cavalry ; 
the inmates were permitted to escape, and were informed that the 
house was destroyed in retaliation for the destruction of Governor 
Letcher’s house, at Lexington, by General Hunter. On the evening 
of the 10th the Confederates appeared in large force at Elliott's 
Mills, sixteen miles from the city, and, having destroyed the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad to that point, commenced to destroy the 
bridges on the Northern Railroad, connecting Baltimore with 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. The extent of damage sustained 
by the road is not known, but is believed to be serious. 
The Baltimore, Wilmington, and Philadelphia Railroad was 
next attacked. Some accounts represent that the bridges over 
Bush Rise and Gunpowder Creek were destroyed, but a Philadelphia 
despatch states that those structures were successfully defended by 
two Federal gun-boats. The damage to other parts of the road is 
known to be great. On the morning of the 11th a passenger-train 
was captured by the Confederates at Magnolia 
Baltimore and Philadelphia Railroad, and a number of soldiers and 
officers, among the latter Major-General Franklin, were made pri- 
soners, General Franklin, however, is said to have subsequently 
made his escape. 

While detached squads of the Confederates were operating in 
the vicinity of Baltimore, their main forces were concentrated 
and advanced towards Washington on the Rockville Road. <A 
Philadelphia despatch states that on the 12th a force of at least 
15,000 had appeared before the northern defences of Washington, 
where they burned the house of Mr. F. O, Blair, A demon- 
stration had been made against Fort Stevens, but, troops having 
arrived from General Grant, the Confederates were repulsed, Our 
latest accounts. which are to the 16th inst., report that they had 
retired from before Washington, had recrossed the Potomac, and 
were making their way southwards “ with immense quantities of 
booty,” for the transport of which they were using the Orange and 
Alexandria Railway, as well as large numbers of waggons. 

All General Hunter's supplies collected at Martinsburg, valued at 
3,000,000 dollars, were captured by the Confederates when Siegel 
evacuated that place. 

GENERAL NEWS. 


Grant having considerably weakened his forces for the relief of 
Washington, the Confederates at Petersburg had given indications 
of assuming the offensive. Despatches of the 14th inst. report that 
General Hill was threatening a flank movement against the Federal 
left. Demonstrations had also been made against other portions of 
the Federal line, 

Nashville papers of the 13th inst. report General Sherman across 
the Chattahoochie, with his whole army, and immediately in front 
of the fortifications of Atlanta. There was no news of Forrest or of 
any other of the Confederate Generals in his rear. It was expected 
that Johnston would offer or accept battle. 

The militia of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Massa- 
chusetts, had exhibited greatindisposition to respond to the President's 
call for 100-days’ men for the defence of Washington. Governor Curtis, 
of Pensyivania, openly accused his people of stupidity or culpable 
indifference ; while heron Gunther, of New York, had publicly 
remonstrated against the removal of the militia, on the ground of 
apprehended danger to the peace of that city. Several regiments 
had, however, been sent forward to the capital from various quarters, 
but were mustered out of service on the 15th, their aid being no 
longer required, 

Mr, Fessenden had paid a visit to New York, and, after consulting 
with the bankers, | asked a loan of 50,000,000 dollars to meet 
immediate necessities, but seemed to have some difficulty in 
obtaining it, 

‘a case of General Dix was again brought up on the 10th 

d Ore Judge Russell, who announced that he would reserve his 
€cision until the Ist of August. It was believed that General Dix 
in favour of abiding by the decision of the Court. 

G he American Consul at St. John’s had telegraphed to the 

one of Maine that a small party of Confederates had left to 
epredate on the Maine frontier. 
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least ten or fourteen vessels, 


transport-st The Florida had also captured the 


carrying enmnes Electric Spark, a fast vessel, of 800 tons burden, 
side - a valuable cargo of assorted goods, and bound for New 
: sates sell the cargo, and that she would then be fitted out as 
Mlorida, "Tt Several Federal gun-boats had gone in pursuit of the 
Official desys ie Electric Spark carried a large mail, and also an 
orris of perch bag, all of which fell into the hands of Captain 
bag will as riers, It was feared that the capture of the official 
Operatione ue in important disclosures of the Federat plan of 
Perations in Louisiana and Arkansas, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


BISHOP MONRAD ON THE DANISH QUESTION. 


Since the appointment of the new Ministers a lengthened dis- 


| cussion has taken place in the Danish Parliament on the state of 


the kingdom. In the course of the discussion the late Premier 
delivered a remarkable speech, in which he entered into an elaborate 
explanation of the policy pursued by Denmark since the death of 
King Frederick, and thus stated his views of the present crisis :— 


I consider a frank expression of opinion to be right; and, if I am to speak 
my mind plainly, I do not think that which is advocated by the address—a 
free State existence, independent of Germany—to be the most important. 
The point of greatest moment in my eyes is that everything Danish should 
remain constitutionally connected now when the integrity of the Danish 
monarchy has unfortunately gone to ruin. We cannot get it back, for a 
State of Schleswig-Holstein in personal union with the monarchy is not the 
integrity of the monarchy, but only a caricature. After we have vainly 
attempted to protect the integrity of the monarchy ; after Europe has aban- 
doned us, has disregarded its own signatures and treaties; after each Power 
successively has said, ** Well, if So-and-So does not consider himself bound to 
do something,I am not bound either ;" after the Power which declared that 
the King of Denmark was in honour bound, &c., hasabandoned the treaty it had 
signed —after all these things have taken place, one cause alone remains that I 
consider the holiest, and that is the integrity of the Danish people. You are 
aware that for a number of years I have laboured for the freedom of the 
Danish realm, and nothing is more grievous for a man than to see the task 
of his whole life annihilated. But I solemnly declare that if I am asked to 
choose between the preservation of the Danish people and the preservation of 
our national freedom, I should not hesitate one moment to select the former, 
and see every trace of political liberty vanish from the land, Should matters 
take the shape of Danish Schleswig being wrested from us and annexed 
to the German empire, and the choice rested with me, I should vote to 
follow Schleswig with the kingdom. The integrity of the people is in my 
eyes the first and most important object. Everything else, whether called 
freedom or known by any other name, is to me of secondary importance. 
I trust that the Almighty will grant His blessing to the important task com- 
mitted to the Ministry, Before this great and momentous question all minor 
differences, in @ political sense, vanish. May God grant that the Govern- 
ment may succeed in that which was denied to their predecessors! May the 
advent of the new Ministry to power be the turning-point in the history of 
Denmark's sufferings, so that under its government one fortunate event may 
follow another, as under the late Administration each misfortune was only 
succeeded by a greater humiliation! 


THE MAIN-DRAINAGE OUTFALL WORKS. 
THE members of the Metropolitan Board of Works, with their friends» 
made an inspection of the northern and southern outfalls of the main- 
drainage works on Monday afternoon. The high middle-level and outfall 


sewers on both sides of the Thames are now, with the exception of a few | 


minor connections, completed. The low level sewer on the south side will be 
finished this year, but the low-level sewer on te north side cannot be com- 
pleted until the Thames embankment is got on with. 
metropolitan sewage is now collected and carried to the outfalls by the new 
system. ‘The main-drainage intercepting sewers intended to do this work 
are now nearly completed, They extend over the whole of the metropolitan 
area, and are eighty-two miles in length. 

The visitors tirst inspected the northern outfall reservoir, which is situated 
at the point where Barking Creek falls into the Thames, a little east of 
Woolwich, and eleven miles and a quarter below London Bridge. This 
reservoir was constructed by Mr. George Furness, at a cost of £164,000, It 


covers an area of about ten acres, and is capable of containing 6,243,000 | 


cubic feet, or 39,000,000 gallons of sewage. Its depth is about 17 ft., and it 
is divided into four compartments. Three of them are filled with sewage. 
The fourth was still empty, and was inspected by the visitors. The sewage 
is received by the reservoirs through sixteen openings, and there are sixteen 
openings also through which the surplus sewage is allowed to flow into the 
Thames at stated times; 50} square miles of the metropolis being drained 
to this point. 

The southern outfall was next visited. It is a more costly affair than the 
northern ; all the sewage has to be pumped up to a level with the reservoir, 
The contract price of these works is £300,000, They are being constructed 
by Mr. W. Webster. The engines (being constructed by Messrs. Watt and 
Co.) are to cost £44,900. The sewage of the low-lying districts of Rother- 
hithe, Bermondsey, Newington, Vauxhall, Wandsworth, Putney, and other 
similar places, will have to be pumped up at Deptford Creek from the low- 
level sewer to the high-level. From Deptford the united streams will flow 
through the outfall-sewer to Crossness pumping-station, when the sewage will 
be lifted into the reservoir, The reservoir has an area of about six acres 
and a half, is 17ft. deep, and is capable of holding 4,340,000 cubic 
feet, or 27,000,000 gallons of sewage in the four compartments. 
addition to the sewage which will accumulate in the reservoir batween 
discharge, the reservoir will provide for storing 
rain to an extent which probably will not be exceeded more than a 
few days in the year, when the overflow will take place at a less favourable 
Tu order to deliver the sewage into the river under as favour- 
sible, the deep outlet is constructed with a series of 
in diameter, extending a considerable distance 


able a condition as pc 
twelve iron pipes, 52in. 


| under the fore-shore. The contracts, both for the buildings and the engines, 


are in a forward state, and it is hoped will be completed by the end of the 
present year, 

The visitors lined in one of the four compartments of the southern out- 
fall reservoir. 


SERJEANT BOICHOT, who will be remembered as having, after the Revo- 
Jution of 1448, successfully opposed Marshal Bugeaud in the election for 
Paris, and was subsequently exiled after the events of the 2nd of December, 


| has just married a young English lady of good family, and is about to open 


a boys’ school at Brussels. 


THE LATE SiR C. BARRY, R.A.—A very beautiful memorial tablet to 
perpetuate the memory of the late Sir Charles Barry has just been erected in 


In | 


the nave of Westminster Abbey, over the spot where the distinguished | 


architect of the Houses of Parliament lies buried, and nearly adjoining the 
grave of the late Mr, Robert Stephenson, to whom, it will be remembered, a 


| monumental brass, representing a full-length figure of the eminent engineer, 
| was inscribed a few years since, 


The memorial, which has been placed in 
the abbey by the family of the late Sir C. Barry, consists of a large cross let 
into a massive slab of black marble about twelve feet in length by five feet 
in width, and the inscription on the cross is as follows:—‘ Sacred to the 
memory of the late Sir C. Barry, R.A., F R.S., architect of the New Palace 
at Westminster and other buildings, who died on the 12th of May, 1860, aged 
sixty-four years, and lies buried beneath this brass.” The following text is 
also inscribed round the outside of the marble slab :—‘* Whatsoever ye do, do 
it heartily, as to the Lord and not unto men, for ye serve the Lord Christ.” 
Colossians iii., 23, 24. 

Naw TRAFFIC REGULATIONS IN THE Crry.—The new by-laws, orders, 
and regulations g the City traffic were published on Saturday by 
order of the Lord Mayor, Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary, having 
approved of the alterations made at his suggestion by the Court of Aldermen, 
Subjoined is a copy of the revised regulations :—1. Every omnibus, metro- 
politan stage-carriage, van, or other carriage, licensed for the conveyance of 
passengers, at separate fares, passing eastward through St. Paal's-churchyard 


| and proceeding to, or whose destination as stated on such vehicle, or in its 


license, shall be London Bridge, shall, when it reaches the south-east corner 
of St. Paul’s-churchyard, pass down Cannon-street, and thence over London 
Bridge ; and every such carriage making the reverse journey shall traverse 
the like route, and the driver of every such omnibus, metropolitan stage- 
carriage, van, or other carriage licensed for the conveyance of passengers at 
separate fares, shall drive the same pursuant to this regulation. 2. No person 
shall drive any cart, waggon, dray, or other vehicle for the conveyance of 
goods, wares, and merchandise through the streets between the hours of nine 


in the morning and six in the evening laden to a greater height than 16 ft., | 


measuring from the ground, or laden to a greater width than 7 ft., or the 


breadth between the outsides of the wheels of which vehicle (except it shall | 
have been in use before or on the 28th of July, 1863) shall be greater than | 


7ft. 3. No person shall draw any cart, waggon, or other vehicle, wholly or 
partially laden with timber, scaffolding, or ocher poles, logs of wood, masts, 
or other articles or things, whether consisting of wood, metal, or any other 
material, exceeding 25 ft. in length, or 8 ft, 6in. in breadth, though any 
street between the hours of nine in the morning and six in the evening. 

MR. AND MRS. CHARLES KEAN.—The Melbourne papers report that Mr, 
and Mrs. Charles Kean have fulfilled their engagement at the Sandhurst 
Theatre, with a success which was exceptional even in Victoria. On the last 
night Mr. Kean took farewell in the following speech :—‘ This ia the last 
shall ever perform in Victoria. The extraordinary succets which 
has attended our engagement in Sandhurst is indeed a brilliant termination 
to our prosperous tour in this colony, and has afforded Mrs. Kean and myself 
the most sincere gratification. Our visit to Australia has been to us repiete 
with interest, and, when divided, as soon we shall be, by thousands of miles, 
we shall remember with pleasurabe and grateful feelings the wonders we 
have seen and the kinduess we have experienced. 
to arrive in Sydney, and, alter taking a bricf and final farewell of our friends in 
i the Pacific Ocean to California, returning homewards 
by way of New York and the North Atlantic States, We shall revisit America 
with emotions of no ordinary kind; for it was there my early professional 
efforts were first encouraged ; it was there the applause 1 received kindled 
the first glow of hope that I might one day obtain success, Jt was there Mra. 
Kean, then Ellen Tree, achieved so many triumphs and won so many friends. 
Soon after our return to Kugland, whioh will be in about twelve months, we 
shall retire into private life, and then, if spared to enjoy the fruits of the 
labour of life in an age of ease, we shall often converse on ‘ the fortunes we 
have passed,’ and Australia will arise & prominent feature in our hearts and 


' minds,” 


t 


In a few days we expect | 


THE FRENCH IN COCHIN-CHINA. 

Tur French troops in Cochin-China have again been called upon 
to proceed to a distant part of the country, in order to attack a 
number of insurgents who had established themselves within the 
fortifications in the north-western part of the district of Boria. 

At the time of the building of the gun-boats at Saigon (in 
January last), of which we gave some account, the colony was 
reported to be entirely tranquil, and making rapid progress. By 
previous news special commissioners were to leave for Cambodge, 
and were to ascend to Mei-Dong, in order to Jay the foundation of 
an establishment which the French Government is about to form at 
the junction of the four branches of that river, in pursuance of a 
treaty which the King of that country signed with Admiral La 
Granditre, This establishment promises to be of great value. It 
is to be situated near the town of Nam-Vau, which the new King is 
about to make the capital of Cambodge, in place of Houdon, which 
is placed in a less favourable situation. After having accomplished 
this part of their mission, the commissioners are to proceed to the 
mines of Anghor, which are rich in coal. In case the quality of the 
coal should prove to be as good as it is represented, the mines are to 
be worked by the engineers attached to the French army, and 
native Christians are to beemployed. The latter are very numerous 
in the country, and enjoy the reputation of being the best workmen. 
There are likewise wany excellent foremen among them, who were 
trained in the professional schools directed by French missionaries. 

The colony, in fact, enjoyed the most perfect tranquillity. The 
rice crops in the mountains had been gathered as well as the 
harvests in the low grounds, and it was said that the Admiral- 
Governor neglected nothing which tended to the maintenance of 
peace ; even to the sending of several articles treating of morality 
and religion to the Chinese official journal published at Saigon, 
The last article, which demonstrated the absurdity of superstitions 
ceremony, was written on the occasion of a demand addressed to 
the Governor by some Annamite peasants to make use of certain 
invocations to procure rain, Another article was written against 
the worship of deceased parents, to which the Annamites are much 
attached, These articles had produced the best effects, and the 
missionaries had accomplished numerous conversions among the 
most influential classes. 

It became necessary, however, to send a considerable force against 
a body of natives who were in revolt in the districts before 
mentioned, and such a force was promptly dispatched under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Loubere. The expeditionary 
column having reached the fortifications of the enemy at Song-rai 


One third of the | 824 Ba-ka, dispositions were at once made for the attack. 


A sufficient guard having been left in charge of the camp under 
the orders of Lieutenant Maigret, Captain Jacquet, of the 46th, 
with the first section of his company as skirmishers, penetrated the 
thicket which surrounded the fort and advanced with such pre- 
caution that they were able to inspect the works, Captain Danos, 
with the second section of these troops anda body of spahis on 
foot, accompanied by fifteen engineers armed with spades, mat- 
tocks, ropes, and hatches, ascended by the left on the bank of a 
river, which they were prepared to ford, unless they could cross it by 
a narrow bridge a short distance outside the fort. By this move- 
ment an attack was made both in front and at the flank. Captain 
Godin, with twenty-four cannoniers, took up a position on the left, 
and the commander-in-chief, with a reserve of foot soldiers and a 
few horsemen, took charge of the artillery, the ambulance being 
placed in the centre, a little behind the cavalry, 

While all these movements were taking place, the Annamites, 
whose sentinels were seen on the tops of some of the adjacent trees 
and the higher points of the fortifications, opened a rolling can- 
nonade upon the besiegers, accompanied with flights of arrows. The 
density of the thickets, and the necessity for choosing the points 
of attack, compelled the French to advance slowly to the borders 
of the river, Fortunately for the besiegers, the Annamites fired 
too high to do much execution, though their cannonade was fast 
and furious ; and, when the “ tirailleurs ” were within about seventy 
yards, the sentinels found the tree-tops rather too dangerous to 
enable them any longer to direct the aim of the gunners in the bat- 
teries, the embrasures of which were penetrated by musket shots, The 
French artillery, when it began to open fire, did some execution; but 
the walls of the forts were so solid that the enemy were able to keep 
up their cannonade from one point or another without cessation. 
‘The fort of Ba-ka, on the right of the attacking force, was the most 
dangerous, and was mounted with the heaviest guns ; while as fast 
as its defenders were swept down by the Irench musketry or ar- 
tillery, fresh ones took their places, the wounded being carried in, 
The struggle lasted two hours, during which several of the French 
soldiers and one or two officers were wounded. There was suddenly, 
however, a great tumult in the fort : the fire of the enemy slackened 
and at last ceased entirely—a change which was attributable to the 
commencement of the attack in flank by Captain Danos, the sound 
of whose bugle on the left bank inspired the men of the reserve 
with an elan which enabled them to cross the river, while the three 
detachments penetrated the fortress in the rear. 

The united efforts of the troops thus concentrated at once upon 
the work enabled them to scale the principal battery with irresistible 
rapidity. The works were by no means contemptible, and it was 
evident that they had been constructed with skill and intended to 
offer serious obstacles—a timber drawbridge having been so con- 
structed as to raise the level of the river, so that it became necessary 
to make a narrow bridge of felled trees. 

The men on this side, however, who heard the noise of the 
artillery beyond, worked with a will, and were soon able to join in the 
final onslaught. A panic seized the Annamites, who fled to the sur- 
rounding woods, and three detachments were ordered to extend their 
search for a considerable circuit, in order to overtake the fugitives, 

Lieutenant Jannelle, who commanded one of these divisions, came 
upon a third fort, which was immediately evacuated by the enemy. 
The struggle was sharp but decisive, and the Annamites, who had 
carried away their wounded to the woods, were no longer in a position 
to oppose the destruction ofthe forts, This en, ent, which, after 
all, was no very obstinate affair, will, it is Tired, increase the 
tranquillity of the districts in the north-west; while that of the 
colony about Saigon remains undisturbed. The prosperity of the 
town itself may be understood from the fact that the various 
works to be executed there by the French Government, during the 
present year, are estimated at 1,000,000 francs, the contractors 
of Hong-Kong and Singapore being invited to send specifications, 
The Administration there is solidly established, and receipts exceed 
the expenditure, the former being estimated at 3,012,000 francs, 
and the latter at 3,011,000 francs, New buildings are every day 
rising. There are thirty private carriages in the town, hitherto a 
rare sight in Cochin-China, besides several hackney coaches pur+ 
chased at Singapore, The Governor has decided that every Chinese 
coming into the French colony must pay a tax of two piasters a 
year for permission to reside. Licenses of three classes are to be 


| granted to Chinese merchants who may desire to establish them- 


selves in thecolony. Fifty piasters a year is to be paid for a license 
of the first class, twenty-five piasters for the second class, and ten 
for the third. A decree had been issued for equalising the native 
coin with the French currency, by which much confusion will be 
avoided in commercial dealings. 


A SHOPKEEPER AT VICHY has adopted, as & sign to his estadlishment 
“The Three Theological Virtues,” illustrated by medallions representing 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, personified by portraits of the Emperer, the Prince 
Imperial, and the Empress. 

THE CRICKETER ABROAD.-—Cricket on the Continent is this year showing 
remarkable progress. A grand international match is arranged to come off 
at Homburg about the end of August, between the Paris Eleven, as repre- 
senting France, and an eleven composed of the Frankforters and the English 
visitors who can be collected from all paxta, to represent Germany. The 


| ma‘ch will take place at Homburg, probably about the 20th of August; and 


the authorities at Homburg, emulating the respect mingled with awe with 
which the Parisians haye weicomed our national game, intend to celebrate 
the event with due magnificence, It is not generally known that first-rate 
cricket is to be met with both at Frankfort and Homburg, and that annual 


‘ matches take place between the clubs of these places, 


BABY'S WARDROBE. 


A PICIURE BY KARL LASt i. 
» baby itself, which | 


Is there anything in the world, except th oe 
C otnes 


more influence on the female mind th 

What raptures of admiration are oked by each | 
it is inspected and examined! with what a loving 
each little detail discussed, as though the wardrobe 


time, represented the innocent being for whom it 18 intended, and 


should on that account be spoken of in softly ecstatic monosyllables 
and phrases, of which no masculine ear could comprehend the deep 
intensity of feeling! Whether the associations ot these liliputian 
vestments be those of care, of hope, or of regret ; of daily anxiety 
to rear the tiny, tender creature, so lo ing ard yet so helpl : 

half-fearful anticipations for the little stranger on whose behalf the 
preparations are made ; or of chastened but abiding sorrow for the 
loss of some baby-messenger from God, which stayed long enough 
to stir all the love of the maternal heart and then returned; the 
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in white patches here and there ; and the tiny shoes lie wrapped in 
silver paper—their glos surface lit and fresh that it 
is little wonder how they, more than the rest, recall the 
pink, chubby foot, the dimpled hand, the bright eyes, and 
laughing lips. Oh, those shoes! Next to the lock of fair hair 
wound into a soft curl, they seem to have more influence on the 
memory and to stir a tender sorrow more deeply than anything 
around them. It is difficult to say why this should be, It is 
amongst the mysteries of such things that nothing in such a re- 
lation is mean, or poor, or sordid ; the pure little being who came 
and has 1eturned has seemed to sanctify even the shreds of 
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y feet. the em 1 
» very toy whi 
is, for atime at least, hallowed, : 
too frequent u irs 
will remain undistur 
lived to man’s or woman's e 


the coloured leather, which pressed its 
10re g to common everyday | 
y- lingers ve last rested on 
d should not be profaned by a 
id years, it may be, these treasures 
ie first owner of them may have 
and then have died. Who does not 
remember the old, hard, vulgar, ambitious merchant in “ Vanity 
Fair” going to the drawer where he kept his son's first copybooks, 
his coral and bells, and one little shoe which he had years ago picked 
up somewhere and treasured as belonging to his darling child ? 
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examination of these clothes is a pleasure pure and simple in which 
no woman can help feeling a deep interest, even though she may be 
but a stranger to both mother and child. 
What might not be written of these little wardrobes of dead 
children kept year after year in a locked drawer, which is rarely 
opened except by one pair of trembling hands ?—a drawer where 
the fine lawn is yellowing with age; the lavender leaves are all dry 
and rustle as the wind from the door stirs them; where the bl: 
and pink and little shoulder-knots of satin ribbon, are faded 


_ Ab! these baby-clothes seem for a few moments to bring the 
little one back again, whether it be from an earthly distance or from 

the tiny white coffin went down with that mere 
handful of dust and ashes. Under any of these circumstances the 
sympathy of women, young or old, may be safely counted on ; and 
the dame whose own children have all grown up to have little ones 
of their own, or all have gone and left her desolate, will almost 
renew her youth when she is handling and talking about (talking ‘0 
would be the better word) the tiny scraps of garments. This tender 
instinct of maternity is the same whether it be represented 
in the palace of a Sovereign lady or in |the cottage 
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of a Schwarzwald peasant like that from which our 
picture was taken. That little wooden press in the wall has 
almost as keen an interest for the old neighbour who has 
been invited to inspect its contents as for the younger woman, who 
has as yet less experience in such matters, but waits for a favourable 
opinion nevertheless. We do not wonder that in the town of 
Dusseldorf this picture should have become popular, or that the 
reputation of M. Karl Lasch, the artist, should have been enhanced 
by it. Indeed, Karl Lasch is one of the most promising of the new 
school of painters known as the Dusseldorf school, although he is a 
native of Leipsic, where he was born, in 1821. As he determined to 
be an artist, his father (who was at first opposed to it) 
consented to send him to Dresden, and he ultimately 
studied with Rietschel and afterwards under Edward Bendeman. 
In 1843 he went to Munich, and afterwards to Dort, but on the 
completion of his studies his half brother, who held a good position 
in business at Moscow, persuaded the young painter to join him 
there and follow his profession both there and at St. Petersburg. At 
both these places he gained a considerable reputation, and devoted 
himself assiduously to portrait-painting, but he felt that he was 
capable of better things, and, growing tired of this branch of the 
profession, returned to Dusseldorf in 1860, and since that time has 
attained a high position in that school with which his name is now 
intimately associated. 


INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO, 246. 
A STRANGE SIGHT FOR THE SUN, 


WHEN the sun one morning last week mounted above the eastern 
horizon, lighting up the gilding of the Clock and Victoria Towers, 
and making it glow like a fringe of fire, it saw a curious sight as it 
om through the painted windows of the House of Commons, 

r, Whalley was upon his legs, discoursing wildly, to about sixt 
members, angry and impatient, upon transubstantiation. The bill 
before the House was one which the Lords had sent down, entitled 
“The Scottish Episcopal Disabilities Removal Bill.” Hitherto no 
Scottish Episcopalian clergyman could hold a living in the English 
Church unless he denuded himself of his Scottish Episcopalian orders, 
made himself a mere layman again, and commenced his clerical 
career anew. In short, there was a gulf between the Scottish and 
English Episcopal Churches, and this bill is intended to bridge it 
over. And, as the English and the Scottish Episcopal authorities 
had both decided that the building of this bridge was a right thing 
to be done, one would have thought that the formation of this 
nexus between the two Churches might have been allowed without 
opposition. Not so, however, thought Mr. Whalley. He saw great 
danger to the English Church in this measure ; and no sooner did 
it sree upon the table of the house than he girded up his loins 
and determined to resist its pro by all the means which the 
forms of the House allow. r. Whalley, as all know, is now 
the great Protestant champion in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Spooner used to be, but he is hors de combat, good man; and 

alley has taken up the mantle which ga by the infirmities 
of age, has been compelled to resign. r. Whalley is, however, 
far more zealous than his predecessor. There was method in Mr. 
Spooner’s zeal ; in Mr. Whalley’s there is none. Good Mr. Spooner 
was, indeed, not wild at all; in all that he did there was always a 
glimmer, or —"s, more, of reason; but Whalley is a perfect 
monomaniac, Mr. Whalley’s dominant idea is that the Pope, 
Popery, and Jesuitism are everywhere unceasingly at work, and 
ultimately will everywhere prevail. In short, as by gazing at an 
object for a time, it gets fixed upon the retina of the bodily eye, 
so by long gazing at the Pope Mr. Whalley has got the iriple. 
hatted chimera that sits upon the Seven Hills ineradicably fixed upon 
the retina of his mental eye, and wherever he looks there he sees 
the afflicting spectacle of the mark of the beast—on all policies, all 
legislation, all educational systems, all churches of all countries. 
He discovers evidence of the Pope’s handiwork everywhere as he 
walks the metropolitan streets, and, mirabile dictu ! he sees it in the 
New Zealand war. Well, then, no wonder that he saw it in this 
Scottish Episcopalian Bill. “Are not the Scottish Episcopalians, 
with their High Church notions about transubstantiation, mere 
allies of the Pope? and, if we build this bridge, will there not be a 
rush of Scotch et into the English Church?” ‘This was the 
thought of Mr. Whalley, and this was the idea which he was ex- 
agrcony, Seren enforcing with such energy of voice and gesticulation 
on that Tuesday morning, at half-past three, when the sun was 
with wonder peering into the House of Commons. Now, simple 
reasoners like ourselves would argue that, if the Scotch Church 
be tainted with Popery, as Mr. Whalley alleges, it is good to 
make a way for clergymen to escape from the tainted Church 
to one that is freer, if not entirely free, from taint, as 
Mr. Whalley believes the Church of England is, and that any 
clergyman desirous to escape from the unhealthy to the com- 
paratively healthy Church ought to be received with joy, and not 
resolutely pushed back ; but Mr. Whalley has a logic of his own. 
Mr. Whalley, though, with all his zeal and dogged pertinacity, did 
not carry his point. For half an hour, amidst groans and hootings, 
he manfully stood his ground. Unawed by the ridicule which he met 
with, impenetrable to the cogent arguments of the Attorney- 
General, proof against all the courteous persuasions of the mild and 
gentlemanly Sir William Heathcote, who had charge of the bill, he 
still persisted ; and at one time it appeared likely that the House 
would not break up till five or even six o'clock. Fortunately, how- 
ever, Mr. Whalley had but few allies. There was Mr. Kinnaird, it is 
true, and he was as much —— to the bill as Mr, Whalley; 
but Mr. Kinnaird is a reasonable man, and, moreover, a gentleman ; 
and after the House had divided once upon a motion for adjourn- 
ment, Mr. Kinnaird refused to sanction a further opposition; and 
so, in spite of Mr. Whalley, the question was at last put, and the 
bill was read a third time and passed ; and at half-past three o'clock 
the House adjourned and we went home. It was broad daylight 
when the sixty members who had been so long kept out of their 
beds rushed into Palace-yard, and if they muttered no curses, 
d upon it they invoked no blessings upon the head of Mr. 
ley. Many of us had been within that building twelve hours, 
the thermometer — all the while over 70 deg., and had to 
reflect, as we paced the solitary streets, that in somewhat less than 
nine hours we must be in our places again. 


MAGUIRE ON RAGS, 


On Tuesday week, at six o'clock (the House assembled at twelve, 
and, having pushed on certain bills a stage, suspended its sitting and 
resumed at six), there was quite a respectable gathering of members, 
a very unusual gathering for the season, and this was the cause. 
Mr. Maguire was to bring before the House the wrongs of the 
paper-makers. Ever since Gladstone's famous Budget which re- 
— the paper duties these poor distressed manufacturers of paper 

ve filled the air with their lamentations, and have unceasingly 
soetat, by means of deputations to the Board of Trade and the 

reasury, and petitions to Parliament, to get their wrongs redressed ; 
and now Mr. ire, as their organ, was to bring their cruel 
sufferings with due formality before the House, and hence the 
unusual gathering of members that night. Apart from their own 
interests, it is not to be expected that members should care much 
about these paper-manufacturers’ sorrows ; but then many of them 
have influential paper-manufacturers amongst their constituents 

fellows who not only have votes, but can command votes, and, of 
course, though it is a great bore to be called up to town, hon. 
gentlemen had to be present. There were also, as you may suppose, 
plenty of manufacturers in the galleries. Wrigley was there, you 
may be sure, as he is a representative man, and some say 

ill be in Parliament soon. Well, if he be as eloquent a speaker 
as he is a forcible writer, we shall be glad to see him ; for an able, 
eloqu nt man of business we always hail as an addition to the real 

ower of the House. Bustling, active, talkative Mr. Joinson, with 
is semi-military blue coat and gilt buttons, we did not see this 
time. Rumour says that he does not feel the pressure of the times 
as other makers do ; he, it is said, makes a special article of such 


capital quality that he can laugh at competition. But, however | 
that oa be, te was not present, or we should have heard or voice 

in the lobby and discerned his gilt buttons glittering under " e 
light. Mr: Maguire began his speech about half-past six, an Por 
for an hour or more; and it is not too much to say that he id his 
work well, Indeed, the manufacturers made a great coup 10 getting 
Mr. Maguire to take up their cause; for the member Praha lg 
has achieved—and achieved worthily—a good position In Ks e 
House. Like all Irishmen, Mr. Maguire is very eloquent; but, 
unlike some Irishmen whom we could name, he is diligent 
in collecting facts, honest in the use of them, and can — 
from them logically and with great cogency ane force. : e 
have long looked upon Mr. Maguire as one, of the best as ers 
that Ireland has sent us; we question, indeed, whether he is 
not, on the whole, quite as good as any. He is not s0 Impas- 
sioned and oratorical as Whiteside ; but he is a far better reasoner, 
and, moreover, is not so reckless a partisan as the member 4 
University of Dublin. He is not so acute a reasoner as as ugh 
Cairns, but he is more eloquent ; and, these being set aside, there is 
no other Irishman who can contest the palm with Mr. meets 
except it may be the new Attorney-General for Ireland, - 0 
has scarcely yet got shaken down into his right aang 2 
Maguire by this speech won golden opinions from all sorts el yr 
It was so eloquent, so calm, so moderate ; and the argument? i 

was, from the beginning to the end, so ably sustained. And, to a 
certain extent, it was successful ; for, if it did not obtain immediate 
relief for his clients, it forced up the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
reply to it, and extorted from him a promise that the Government 
will be unceasing in their endeavours to induce foreign governments 
to reduce, if not to abolish, the export duty upon rags. Despair 
not, then, desponding paper manufacturers ! for that Pandora's sox 
which the gods of Downing-street sent you two years ago, thoug 

full of dire evils, has hope at the bottom. 


SIR C, WOOD AND MR. DUFF. 


On Thursday evening there was a fair gathering of members 
when the house opened ; but when Sir Charles Wood rose to tell 
us how our vast empire in India is governed, they incontinently 
began to glide off to dinner ; and at seven 0 clock, when we looked 
in, there were twenty gentlemen, including the S vaker and the 
clerks, and the Sergeant-at-Arms, and no more. In Hindostan there 
are upwards of one hundred million of subjects of the British 
Crown, and an army of 50,000 men. Moreover, India has gone 
through a wonderful crisis since the mutiny. We have within the 
last ten years made 2687 miles of railway, and mean to make with 
the same rapidity at least 2000 miles more. The revenue, too, is In 
a most flourishing condition ; and, altogether, the history of India 
since the mutiny is a most surprising story ; and that only seventeen 
members should think it worth their while to stop and listen to the 
narrative is as surprising, at first sight, as the story itself. But 
then, per contra, let our readers remember who was the narrator. 
It was Sir Charles Wood. They have famous story-tellers in India ; 
but Sir Charles, though for many years he has been in contact with 
their country, has certainly not caught their inspiration. But on 
this subject hear what Mr. Grant Duff had to say :— 

Of all the wonderful political ceremonies that took place on this earth 
the most astounding was the Indian Budget (Hear, hear). Not only 
was itsubmitted at the end of the Session, but they were brought down 
to listen, not to a speech, but to a sort of concatenation of interjected 
sentences jerked out by a Minister to whom Heaven had denied not only the 
power of lucid statement but of articulate speech. (A laugh, and “Oh, oh!”’) 
Surely the noble Lord at the head of the Government might find a colleague 
not inferior to the right hon. gentleman in administrative abilit who 
possessed the power of making a clear and intelligible statement on ndian 
affairs. 


This was Mr. Grant Duff's deliverance, and there is unquestionably 
truth in it. Sir Charles is not a good speaker. But ought these 
words to have been uttered in the House of Commons? We venture 
to think not. Sir Charles Wood is a Cabinet Minister, an old 
servant of the Crown, and, unless report be too favourable, an able 
administrator, if not an eloquent expounder of his administration ; 
and something is certainly due to his high position—courtesy, if no 
more. Besides, Mr. Grant Duff is young, and Sir Charles is old ; 
and at all times, and in all places, and under all circumstances, youth 
should be courteous and forbearing, if not reverent, to age. And 
then Mr. Duff should have remembered Mr, Carlyle’s teaching—to 
wit, that eloquent deeds are far more valuable than eloquent speech ; 
and if the prosperous condition of India is owing to Sir Charles's 
wise administration—and surely, in some measure, it must be so— 
we may well forgive him his imfbility to make an eloquent speech. 
But there is, on the other hand, doubtless, excuse for Mr. Duff, 
Mr. Duff is or was a Saturday Reviewer, Saturday Reviewers are 
confessedly a bitter, caustic, impatient, petulant race, unrestrained 
and unrestrainable by those kind feelings and courtesies which 
induce other gentlemen to damp down their rising petulance 
and quietly consume their own smoke, It is, then, perhaps, hardly 
surprising that Mr. Grant Duff, after listening, or trying to listen, to 
Sir Charles’s dreary harangue, should thus explode ; for in so doing 
he only brought forth after his kind. It is worthy of remark that 
Sir Charles, in his reply, did not notice this explosion, but quietly 
went on his way as if nothing had happened to ruffle him; and 
herein his conduct contrasted, we must say, favourably with that of 
Mr. Grant Duff. 


RICHARD HIMSELF AGAIN, 


And now a master steps on to the scene—to wit, Mr. Cobden ; and 
mark the difference. Sir Charles Wood had a dry subject; but Mr. 
Cobden had a drier still. A man of genius in speaking about 
India, albeit he must of necessity dwell much upon finance, could 
hardly fail to make an attractive and interesting, if not a fascinating, 
speech ; but what could a speaker do with such a subject as 
* Contracts for the Army and Navy”? “ With labour and sauce,” 
says the proverb, “you may make very good soup out of the leg 
of a stool ;” but to make an interesting speech—to hold enthralled 
a Company of gentlemen for two hours—on such a subject as this, 
would seem to be a task beyond the reach of art. But this Mr. 
Cobden did, and did it without the aid of poetic fancy—for of this 
he has but little; and with small help from wit or humour—for 
these, too, are not much in his way. He did it, in his own manner, 
by his simple, unadorned eloquence, his lucid, masterly arrangement 
ot his matter, and the force of his onward-marching, triumphant 
logic. Mr. Cobden never in his younger days spoke better than he 
did on this occasion. He seemed to be in the full vigour of health ; 
he was hampered by no cough or hoarseness; he scarcely 
hesitated once in his career, though he had to quote figures 
and read extracts in abundance; and he never once for a 
moment lost his hold upon the attention of his hearers. He was 
himself again, There was the same close reasoning which staggered 
first and at last converted Sir Robert Peel; the same fascination of 
style, and aptness of illustration, and strong common sense which, 
as we well remember, used to compel applause even from stolid and 
hostile farmers ; and not unfrequently made those who came to mob 
and curse remain to listen, and at length to praise if they could not 
bless. Ofthe subject of his speech we say nothing here. It may be 
right for the Government to be manufacturers; it may be wrong. 
This question it is not our duty to discuss ; but, unquestionably, Mr. 
Cobden had the field to himself that night. All the speeches which 
followed Mr. Cobden's were weak, and some of them foolish ; and 
only made the hon. gentleman's masterly harangue stand out in 
bolder relief. ; 


THE DIRECTORS OF 1HE EOUTH-WEsTLERY RAILWAY have ordered a 
glazed circular aperture to be placed in each of their carriages. These 
apertures will be provided with curtains, +o ns to ensure privacy to the pas- 
sengers, but will, at the same time, iu the event of an assault by one indi- 
vidual upon another in any one of the carriages, afford io the occupant of an 
adjoining compartment the means of identifying the offenders. 

UPWARDs OF ONE HUNDRED AND Firry WoMEN have been discovered 
serving as soldiers in the army of the Potomac. It is suppored that nearly 
all these were in collusion with men who were cxamined by the surgeons and 
accepted, after which the fair ones substituted themselves and went on tothe 
front. Curiously enough, over seventy of these martial demoisel/es, when theiz 
sex Was discovered, were acting as olticers’ servants, sani 


Jmpertal jParliament. 


———E 
FRIDAY, JULY 22. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE ALLEGED NEW HOLY epticngione 2 

RATFORD DE REDCLIFFE called attention to the rumours eon. 
ety ce revival of tke Holy Alliance, and asked whether the Government 
had any information thereon which could be submitted to Parliament 
without detriment to the public service, He reviewed the past Holy Alliance 
treaties, and said this country could not but regard with interest an 
attempt at its revival. He knew that the despatches on the subject which 
had been published in the papers had been declared to be forgeries; but he 
thought there had been — transactions which gave a colour to the rumour 

the revival of the alliance. 

O eal RUSSELL would not say that he had any belief in the genuineness of 
the diplomatic documents which had been published. They bore but little 
resemblance to authentic despatches which had come into his hands, and he 
thought there was in them internal evidence that they were not genuine, 
He did not believe either in the reported formation ofanew Holy Alliance, 
The last had been anything but successf ul. If, however, the despotic Powers 
were s0 ill-advised as to revive the Holy Alliance, it would only have the 
effect of consolidating the alliance between France and England, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
The Appropriation Bill was read a third time and passed. 
THE CHINCHA peggy ae ae 

In answer to Mr. Maguire, Mr. LAYARD e seizure of the 
Chincha Islands by the Spaniards had occasioned great excitement and 
sympathy among several of the South American States, and Venezuela and 
other States had declared that if those islands were retained in the possession 
of Spain they were prepared to give their material aid to Peru ; but it 
appeared that the Spanish Government disavowed any such intention, and 
had stated its readiness to restore the islands as soon as its pecuniary claims 
upon Peru had been satisfied. 

THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Mr. CARDWELL, answering a question of Mr. Warner, stated that no 
arrangement had come to with the Government of the Cape of Good 
Hope as to the expense of possible future wars. He added that he had that 
day received a despatch from the Governor to the effect that the expectations 
which had been formed with regard to the continuance of tranquillity in the 
Transkei were well founded. 

GOVERNMENT MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, 

Mr. Ce@npEN called attention to the recent great extension of the Govern- 
ment manufacturing establishments, and in doing so enforced the principle 
that the Government ought not to be allowed to set up such establishments 
for the production of articles, and that when they had unfortunately got 
into a false system they should endeavour as far as possible to 
retrace their steps. In conclusion, he moved “That the recent 

at extension of Government manufacturing establishments calls 
for the attention of the Government. That it is expedient that steps be 
forthwith taken to place each separate establishment as nearly as possible on 
the footing of a private manufacturing concern or a public company, by 
taking a valuation of the fixed and floating capital employed, including the 
yalue of the land, and that upon this basis there be an annual stock-taking, 
when, after making all the customary deductions for depreciation of buildings, 
machinery, and plant, interest of capital, rates and taxes, and other charges, 
such a price be charged to the Government Departments for articles supplied 
as shall preserve the capital intact ; and that these accounts, with a balance- 
sheet, be laid annually on the table of this House.” 

The motion was seconded by Colonel BARTTELOT, and a long debate 


ensued, 


MONDAY, JULY 25, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE DANISH TREATIES, 

Lord STRATHEDEN asked whether the treaties guaranteeing to Denmark 
the possession of Schleswig were to be held as having no longer any validity, 
He also moved for papers. At some length he discussed the policy of this 
country in reference to Denmark. 

Earl GRANVILLE deprecated a reopening of the discussion. As to the 
Treaty of 1720, it was held to have no force, but the Treaty of 1852 was 
considered to be still binding, though much modified. After a brief discus. 
sion, the matter dropped. 

NEW ZEALAND LOAN BILL, 

Earl GRANVILLE moved the second reading ot the New Zealand Guarantee 
of Loan Bill, the policy of which he defended. 

Earl MALMESBURY condemned the war in New Zealand, and censured 
the House of Commons for thus providing money for the continuance of that 


war. 

After a brief discussion, in the course of which the Duke of CAMBRIDGE 
denied that the troops were disgusted with the war, as had been alleged, the 
bill was read a second time, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE WAR LN AMERICA, 

Lord PALMERSTON, in reply to Mr. Lindsay, said the Government saw 
with regret the continuance ot the war in America, but they raw nothing 
which at present should induce them to seek to mediate in the quarrel. 

FORTIFICATIONS BILL. 

On the order for reading the Forttications (Provision for Expenses) Bill a 
third time, 

Mr. OSBORNE drew attention to the alterations which had been made in 
the original pian for the defences of Portsmouth by the abandonment of the 
fort on the Stourbridge shoal, commanding the anchorage at Spithead, on 
acoount of the want of a solid foundation, and the effect of which would be 
a considerably increased expense. He also indulged in some animadversions 
upon the still defective state of our ordnance, upon which, in the five years 
between 1858 and 1863, upwards of two millions and a half had been ex- 
pended, yet up to this moment only 2370 guns had been issued to the two 
services, of which no more than 799 were 100-pounders, 

The Marquis of HARTINGTON disputed the conclusion that the country 
was in so helpless a condition as Mr. Osborne would lead the House to 
believe. With regard to guns, the noble Marquis entered at some length 
into a detailed statement of the proceedings of the War Office and the 
Admiralty in the endeavour to supply the services with an efficient weapon ; 
and addea that experiments with the 600-pounders had been remarkably satis- 
factory, and proved that they would do ail that could reasonably be expected 
from them, Although we were not quite so advanced in respect of ordnance 
as he could desire, he saw no reason why, by the time the forts were com- 
pleted, they should not be armed with a portion of 600-pounders, at least, 
and the remainder of guns of smaller calibre. ‘The bill was then read a 
third time and passed, 


INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE BILL. 
On the motion for the third reading ot the ludian Medical Service Bill, Mr 
Hennessy objected to it. After a long discussion, the third reading was 
negatived by 46 votes to 44, 


POOR RELIEF (METROPOLIS) BILL. 

The motion for going into Committee on the Poor Keief (Metropolis) Bill 
led to an animated discussion, in the course of which exception was taken to 
power being given to the Metropolitan Board of Works to levy & tax for the 
relief of ** destitute wayfarers, wanderers, and foundlings” in the metro- 
polis. The opposition, however, was withdrawn upon an undertaking being 
given by Mr. Villiers that the duration of the bill should be limited to the 
istof April next, The bill was then passed through Committee, 


TUESDAY, JULY 2% 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


The Earl of ELLENBOROUGH called attention to the change which had 
taken place in the state of foreign affairs since the meeting ot Parliament. 
Those changes not only affected Denmark and the balance ot power, but also 
the sacredness of international engagements, the safety of all small States, and 
the progress of liberty in Europe. Parliament had accepted the policy of the 
Government in the matter, but he did not think that policy would have been 
adopted by any great statesman oi former times, nor im any other reign than 
that of James 1. He denounced the conduct of Austria and Pruceia in 
Tespect to Denmark, and the aggressive spirit uow shown by the members of 
the Holy Alliance, What had been done made it necessary that we should 
look more than ever to the perfecting of our fortifications and defences. 1n 
the atrocities perpetrated in Circassia and Polaud and the unscrupulous 
spoliation of Denmark, he saw a provocation of Providence, and he hoped 
that we, who had not participated in them, might be exempted irom the 
punishment, and even be calied upon to take part in the work of vengeance. 

Eari RUSSELL declined to enter into the general question, Lut proceeded 0 
correct some mistakes of the noble Kari, with a view of showing that 
Denmark had not been blameless, He detended tke policy of the Govern- 
ment, and promised that it should be persevered in. 

After a tew words from Lord Strattord de Redcliffe the matter dropped. 


M HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
flat to peers i oho an address to the Queen praying her to grant her 
@ petition o: hi  O ie aia : 
without suit, right ot Mr, O'Malley trwin, or to satisfy his claims 
The motion gave rise to a lon —# : ere 
ays % discussion, in the course of which the 
Attorney-Generals for England and Ireland contended that Mr. Irwin bad no 
or contrast. “Ui imate alleged grievance had uo reference to either property 
pits - sly the motion was ss ivisaeD 
at nine o'clock the House was coaaten ee without a di , 


JULY 30, 1864 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 27, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Their Lordships sat for a short time on Wednesday, and advanced several 
pills a stage—those read a third time and passed including the Appropriation 
Bill, tbe New Zealand (Guarantee of Loan) Bill, the Poor Removal Bill, and 
the Fortifications (Provision of Expenses) Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

A long discussion took place on the proposed alterations of the standing 
orders in reference to private bills. Eventually the alterations were agreed 
to with some amendments. 

Several bills were advanced a stage. 

The Mutual Surrender of Prisoners (Prussia) Bill was withdrawn. 


THURSDAY, JULY 38 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
A number of bills—including the Poor Relief (Metropolis) Bill—were read 
a third time and passed ; while others were advanced a stage. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
MEXICO. 
In answer to Mr. Kinglake, Mr. LAYARD said the French troops were in 
ssion of several places in Mexico. It was difficult to say whether, for 
a long time past, any Government had been in possession of the Republic, 
It had always been the practice to recognise the de facto Government, and 
the Archduke Maximilian was in the possession of the capital. 
EMIGRATION (AMERICA), 
Lord E. HOWARD called attention to the subject of emigration to the 
United States of America, in reference to the prolongation of the war now 


raging in that country, and moved for certain papers relative to emigration, 
After a short discussion, the motion was agreed to. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 30, 1864, 


HELP FOR THE DESTITUTE. 

Tue Legislature has at last interfered to prevent the 
recurrence of the shameful sights for which London has so 
long been renowned—of homeless, starving, almost unclothed 
wanderers slumbering in our parks and other public places, 
or driven forth from the doors of the workhouses upon the 
excuse of the fulness of the “casual wards,” Mr, Villiers’ 
Poor Relief Bill will probably have become law by the time our 
present Impression is in the hands of our readers, Provision 
is to be made for the nightly reception and food of destitute 
applicants within the district of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, The charge occasioned by their relief is to be equally 
distributed among the various parishes constituting such 
district, The bill involves the concession of two distinct 
principles, Of these, one is that it is the duty of the public 
to provide temporary sleeping accommodation for the house- 
less and homeless who may not be disposed entirely to sur- 
render their liberty and independence by becoming permanent 
paupers; the other is that of the equalisation of the poor 
rates so far as this particular class of cases is concerned, 

Mr, Villiers’ bill has its opponents, whose arguments are 
certainly not without foundation. It is urged that the effect 
of the bill will be to encourage vagrancy. Another objection— 
of less force as it seems to us—is, that the new enactment will 
tend to stifle the charity of benevolent individuals, As to 
this point, it occurs to us that the sooner any kind of charity 
is superseded and made totally unnecessary, the better alike 
for donors and recipients, If blindness, for instance, could 
be rendered impossible, it would scarcely be rational to plead 
in ita behalf that it afforded opportunity for the indulgence of 
sympathy, practical or sentimental, 

There is, however, even beyond a primary view, much in the 
first-mentioned objection. An idle tramp, secure at least 
of a bed and supper, will scarcely be so much inclined to 
become industrious as if threatened with unsheltered starva- 
tion as the penalty of laziness, At present, it is true, 
vagrants can be punished for begging, and even for sleeping 
in the open air, The old English law was somewhat wiser 
in this respect. Now, it is the mendicancy or the homeless- 
ness which we punish, Anciently, the principle was legally 
enforced that it is the duty of everyone not incapacitated 
from work to labour for the mutual benefit of himself and the 
community, Begging, in certain cases, was not only per- 
mitted but protected and licensed by the law. It reads 
curiously now, that the statute of 22 Henry VIIL, c. 12., ex- 
preasly authorises begging by scholars of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, But in those days the great semi- 
naries of England were yet maintained, according to the pious 
intentions of their benefactors, as establishments for the in- 
struction of the poor. At the same time vagrancy—i.e,, lazy 
wandering from place to place, was a penal offence, as it has 
been from almost the first institution of ourlaw. Thestatutes 
against vagrants have passed through many phases, enforcing 
at some times torture, at others slavery, and again at others 
death, as the punishment for vagabondism, Now, it is 
mendicancy and not habitual laziness which we threaten 
With the terrors of the law, The offenders themselves have 
scarcely gained much by our mercy, which has abolished 
ancient cruelties in favour of probable death by exposure and 
starvation, 


We allow as full force to the argument against the encou- 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


alleged duty of succouring houseleas wretches, The measure 


It is 
intended only to carry us over the winter, and until Parlia. 


ment shall have an opportunity of considering its working 


is, however, to be strictly temporary and experimental, 


and of remedying its defects. Unless we much mistake, 


require that vagrancy shall cease to be the daily condition 
and mode of life of the dissolute idler. Charity, un- 
questioning charity, in the first place by all means, But 
upon this must follow inquiry, and it must be clearly under- 


—— 
THE COLLECTION OF WATER COLOURS AT THE FRENCH 
GALLERY, 
A New feature of the French Gallery, in the shape of an exhi- 


. He A Fi 3 80M | bition of the French School of Water Colour, is not only pleasing, 
considerable addition and modification will then be found but, to some extent, 


necessary. The public will be compelled to revert to the old | the pictures in this gallery some time since, 
sound principle of English law to which we have adverted, 
Relieve every comer, by all means, with food and the means 
of rest. But we shall also have to make it punishable not 
only to neglect to avail himself of this public provision 
against outrages upon our humanity and civilisation, but to | bably have convinced him, Nevertheless, there are some very fi 


In speaking of 
we took occasion to 
deprecate the too facile readiness of critics to decry our school of 
oil-painting unnecessarily and laud that of the French too highly. 
But, if there be some truth in their superiority on canvas, in water 
colour they must clearly yield the palm to us. Anyone who doubts 
this should have followed up his visit to the French pictures with 
another peep at the Old Water-Colour Society. That would pro- 


flattering to English pride. 


ne 
works among the little group which M. Gambart has brought 
together in the upper room of the . : 
Foremost amongst them is a picture by the unrivalled Meissonnier, 
“The Chessplayers” (222). It is in sepia, but the master conveys 
even with that medium an unmistakable feeling of richness of 
colour. The chiaroscuro is splendid, the delicacy of finish mar- 


stood, as of old, that voluntary habitual idleness, seeking | vellous, The expression of the faces is lifelike and tells the story 


support at the hands of the industrious and useful members | Clearly. 


of the community, is to be regarded, as it was wisely, though 


One of the pares has just accomplished a master- 
move which puzzles his opponent sadly, and must, in the 
end, secure the game. The successful man is easy, lax, smiling. 


perhaps too unmercifully, treated by our ancestors, as a| The loser is concentrated, condensed, gathered, like a horse, for the 


crime againat society and the State. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES went to Goodwood on Wednesday 
and witnessed the races, 


PRINCE HUMBERT, eldest son of the King of Italy, is expected in Paris on | we feel sure he is too gallant to 


the 15th of August. 


PREPARATIONS are in progress at Kenmare House, Killarney, for the 
reception of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

THE AGED COUNTESS DF POLIGNAC was killed the other day by the 
falling of a ladder as she was attending mass in a church at Paris, 


Sin CHARLES LYELL, the eminent geologist, has been created a Baronet, 

Dr. LIVINGSTONE, the eminent African traveller, arrived in London on 
Saturday, in good health and spirits. 

A MINISTERIAL CRISIS seems imminent at Athens, the National 
having passed a vote of censure on the Minister of War. 


Mr, Divert, M.P. for Exeter, died on Tuesday at Bystock. Mr. Coleridge, 
Q.C., Liberal, and Lord Courtenay, Conservative, are candidates for the seat. 


THACKERAY is to have a monument in Westminster Abbey, the Dean of 
Westminster having at once complied with the request of many artists 
and men of letters to be allowed to erect one. 


THE LORD Mayor gave a banquet at the Mansion House on Wednesday 
evening to her Majesty's Ministers and a brilliant gathering of ladies and 
gentlemen. Most of the Ministers were present. There was nothing of 
importance in the speeches. The whole affair passed off with great success. 


THE Swiss GOVERNMENT has ordered its chiefs of the department of 
ecommerce to open negotiations for a commercial treaty with Italy, 


MAJOR GORDON’s FORCE IN CHINA has been disbanded ; and Sir F, Bruce 
is on his way home. 


A NEW NOVEL, by the Hon. Mrs. Yelverton, is announced, with the title 
of “ Life in the Squares,”” 


A GENERAL amnesty has been proclaimed in Mexico. 


A WOMAN, the wife of a man named Brien, was publicly put up for sale 


by reams in the market-place of Armagh, a few days ago, and purchased 
‘or £1. 


HEENAN, the pugilist, who was injured by the late railway accident at 
Egham, has compromised his claim against the company for £300, 

A NORWEGIAN SQUADRON—consisting of two frigates and a corvette— 
has been paying « visit to the Firth of Forth. 


A LIVE TOAD was found in the solid rock, forty feet below the surface 
during some blasting operations near Elgin a few days ago. 

THE MUNICIPALITY OF NAPLES have sold a piece of land to the Jews, 
which these latter intend to convert into a cemetery. Under the old régime, 
they were not allowed to have a private burying-ground, 


LORD PALMERSTON will lay the first stone of the New Exchange at 
Bradford on Tuesday, Aug. 9. The programme of the day's proceedings 
includes a procession, the presentation of an address by the Corporation, and 
a banquet in St. George's Hall. 

A COASTER has been attacked and plundered by pirates, eupposed to be 
Greek, between Cape Delle Armi and Rocella, The despatch-beat Sesia was 
immediately sent from Brindisi to cruise on the coast. 


ORDERS have been issued for the necessary ships of transport to leave 
France in the beginning of next month for the purpose of bringing home 
all the troops at present in Mexico. 

A GENTLEMAN, stated to be at least 8$ft. high, stout and well propor- 
tioned, was seen walking in the streets of London on Tuesday last. Hundreds 
of men and boys followed the tall gentleman, who appeared to be ecom- 
pletely undisturbed by the eagerness with which he was stared at and 
commented upon. 

THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE O'CONNELL MONUMENT is to be 
laid in Sackville-street, Dublin, on the 8th of August, on which occasion it 
is announced that there will be “‘a monster procession, in which all classes 
of Irishmen will be represented.” e 

SIR SYDNEY CorToN, an officer seventy-two years of age, has, it is said, 
been chosen to succeed Sir Hugh Rose as Commander-in-Chief in India, 
Considerable dissatisfaction has been expressed in some quarters that the 
claims of Sir William Mansfield should be passed over. 


THE EaRL OF CARLISLE, it is rumoured, is likely te yield to the opinion 
of his medical advisers by withdrawing fora time from the fatigues of public 
life. In that case it is said that the Duke of Devonshire will probably be his 
successor in the viceroyalty. In the contingency of his Grace declining, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne and the Earl of Bessborough are talked of as probable 
aspirants for the office. 

81k JOHN LAWRENCE has declared himself opposed, for military reasons, 
to the extension of the Scinde Railway to Mooltan, and favourably inclined 
towards the maintenance of an Indus fiotilla. 


THE PENSION placed at the disposal of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, by the death of General 
Sir Robert W. Gardiner, G.C.B., has been conferred on Major-General 
Henry Palliser, Royal Artillery. 

WASHINGTON visited a lady in his neighbourhood, and on leaving the 
house a little girl was directed to open the door. He turned to the girl and 
said, ‘‘ I am sorry, my dear, to give you so much trouble.” “I wish it was 
to let you in, Sir,” she replied. 

A LADY, wearing a large crinoline, entered a shop in London which had 
just been painted. No caution was affixed of the presence of wet paint, and 
the lady’s dress was thus spoiled, A successful action was accordingly 
brought against the shopkeeper to recover the value of the silk dress, the 


defendant vainly urging that the plaintiff's crinoline being unusually large 
had alone caused the mischief, 


INGENIOUS ROBBERY.—A young and stylishly-attired Italian woman, 
named Peretta, has just been tried by the Tribunal of Correctional Police 
for robbing several Paris jewellers in an ingenious manner. She had visised 
different shops under the pretext of buying, but had never purchased any- 
thing, and after each inspection one or more valuable articles were 
missed. At last she was brought back te a shop and searched, but 
nothing was found on her; but the jeweller, when informed of 
the negative result, directed the attention of the searcher in another 
direction. The young woman possessed a luxuriant head of black hair, 
formed into thick plaited knots, in the folds of which the rings or other 
articles taken were adroitly thrast and concealed. The jeweller in question 
had been put on his guard against a female of her description, and, on 
closely watching her, he observed that she occasionally put her hand to her 
head, Two missing rings were found in her hair, and she was arrested. 
The accused pretended that she must have placed them there in a moment 
of absence of mind, but the Tribunal replied to this defence by condemning 
her to a year’s imprisonment. 


DISAGREEABLE SURPRISE.—A miner left St. Austell, Cornwall, a few 
years ago, leaving at home a wife and daughter, with the intention of 
* bettering his condition.” He succeeded very well at the diggings, and for 
some time sent regular supplies of money to his wife. At length he stopped 
doing so, and the poor woman was obliged to apply for parish relief, 
which was granted. Being resolved to satisfy herself as to her husband's 
position, she was enabled, by subscriptions and accepting a situ- 
tion to take charge of two children to Melbourne, to procure 

to the colony in September last. A letter has been received from 


her stating that her husband had turned farmer and was residing about 
She first saw him in the harvest-field, and, on 
said he bolieved he did, and afterwards confessed 
At the end of two days the, 
The legal 
wife, who wus @ very respectable woman, has intimated her intention of 


fifty miles from Ballarat. 
being asked if he knew her, 
that he was married to another woman, € , 
Australian “ wife” gave up herelaim on the receipt of £200. 


ragement of vagabondism by thie new measure. as to the ' refunding what she received from the parish. 


last rush. This contrast of feeling, exemplified in the pose of the 
figures, is truly admirable. Rosa Bonheur’s “ Deer oe * (215) 
is a truthful study, the lights in which are well handled; and 
Henriette Brown's “ Go-cart” (216) is a splendid bit of drawing. 
Perhaps the next place in our notice, after Meissonnier, should have 
been awarded to Trayer; but “ place aux dames” is a maxim which 
uestion. His style more nearly 
approaches the beauty of our best English water-colour school. In 
passages he recalls to us some of the best of the late W. Hunt’s work 
—in the “ Needlewoman” (227) especially. ‘Teaching the Doll” 
228) is graceful in arrangement, and the “ Writing-Lesson” (230) 
is pleasing ; but by far the best of all is Dinner Time” (229). It is 
in every respect excellent, and should be carefully studied. 
A ccouple of Eastern subjects by Pasini are pleasing in colour— 
and in one (225) there is considerable dash and spirit. Barbot has 


Assembly | two glowing Egyptian views, and Girardin a seacoast scene, which 


possesses considerable merit. A little picture by Ouvrie is well 
painted and exceedingly charming in sentiment. 

Mdme. Bodichon’s twenty-one Algerian views are very unequal. 
As sketches from Nature, on the spot, they claim some commend- 
ation. The best is ‘‘ Wind after Sunset;” but in this, as in all, the 
clouds are too solid and heavy. The plain of the Metidja and a 
Moorish and a Roman aqueduct rank next, and there is a seacoast, 
sketch, in which the race of the incoming tide is caught with great 
spirit, though the colour is wanting. 

The collection is well worth a visit, if only for the pleasure of a 
quiet quarter of an hour's study of the Meissonnier. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


THE annual meeting of this body was opened at Warwick on Tuesday 
afternoon, under distinguished auspices, The inaugural meeting was held at 
the Courthouse, where a large number of archwologists and ladies of 
Warwickshire attended. 

The Marquis Camden having resigned the post of president to Lord Leigh, 
and the Corporation of Warwick having presented an address of con- 
gratulation, 

The President-elect (Lord Leigh) delivered a brief inaugural address. He 
considered it a high honour to be called upon to preside over the deliberations 
of society that had saved so many objects of interest in the country from 
destruction, and trusted they should derive great pleasure from their visit to 
Warwick and to the ancient Castle of Kenilworth, which, in the “ golden 
days,” had been visited by good Queen Bess, 

Archdeacon Sandford, for the clergy, welcomed the society to the diocese 
of Worcester, and spoke of the valuable services rendered by arch: in 
the restoration of the sacred fabrics of the iand, not only from t 
barbarism, but from the Goths and Vandals of modern times, the mistaken 
zeal of churchwardens and clergy, and from utilitarian selfishness, 

The Bishop of Oxford rose to acknowledge the welcome that had been given 
to the society by various bodies, and particularly by the clergy of the diocese. 
Coming there as archwologists, they looked back and thought of the long 
roll of worthies connected with the county that they might refer to, He 
might begin with the great name of Wulstan, than which there was no 
greater name among Saxon worthies, and, going rapidly down the list, 
they came to a medimval name, the great Dr. Parr, who certainly would have 
astonished Wulstan if he had seen him. Still further down the list they 
found Robert of Chichester, and, uniting the three together—Parr'a wit, 
Chichester’s fun, and the great Wulstan crowning all—they might well be 
proud of them, Then the great reigning Abbot of Leigh had received them 
with more than abbatial hospitality. It was not only in the gratification of 
those who came to these meetings that they were serviceable, but it was also 
that they might engraft on others their peculiar insanity, that they might, 
as it were, bite them and make them as mad as themselves. Everything, he 
would say, that tended to make them live out of the mere present and to 
carry them back to the past had a tendency also to cerry them on to the 
future; therefore, it was not as mere old mites living in some remote ; 
but as men loving the past and looking on to the future, that came 
among them and heartily thanked them for the reception they had given 
them. 

Mr. Bloxsome gave & short history of the county, and showed that it had 
been visited by many crowned heads—Kdward 1, il., and IV., Richard I. 
and Ill, Henry Vil., Elizabeth, James !., Charles I. and II., Wiltiam Ili., 
George IV., William IV., and Queen Victoria, Amongst ite poets were 
Drayton, Shakspeare, Somerville, and Walter Savage Landor, still living. 
He was glad to contrast the language of public addresees of the present 
time—such as that they had received from the Corporation of Warwick that 
day—with the language used in former times. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth they would remember tha. the people of Coventry, being told that 
the Queen admired poetry, hired a poet to apostrophise her Majesty, and an 
address couched in the following terms was presented to the Queen :—- 

Saas 

me 
yout ers rot Majeaty— 
Good , how fair ye be 


To which Queen Elizabeth is said to have replied— 


Our gracious Majesty 
In very glad to see 

The men of dog to OES 
Good lack, what fools ye be !--(Laughter.) 

On Wednesday Warwick Castle was visited, when the Rev. H. C. 
Hartshorne delivered an address descriptive of the of the building 
and its owners. He said Warwick Castle was justly ag one of the 
most beautiful objects of its kind in the country—not only on account of ite 
architecture, but from its scenic adjuncts, the beauty of its situation, and 
the sylvan charaeter of ite grounds. He would, however, as #1 archmologist, 
confine his remarks upon it to its early history. On reference to 1he Pipe- 
rolls, they found it first mentioned in the 19th Henry IL., when it was fur- 
nished and garrisoned at an expense of £10 (equal to £200 now) on 
behalf of the King against his son; and so it remainei in the hands 
of Henry Il. for three years, In the 20th and 2ls; Henry IL, 
they found records of outlay for the soldiers, and the latter 
year £50 was spent in repairs, Further repairs of no great extent took 
place in the third year of the reign of Richard I. In 1315 the old castle was 
in such a state of ruin that it was returned on an inquisition as worth 
nothing except for the herbage in the courts and ditches, which was valned 
at 6a, 8d.a year. In the reign of Edward III. (1337) a new bnild: had 
been commenced by Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. Mr. H. me 
expressed his belief that the present castle was commenced in 1530, and 
finished abont 1380. Guy's Tower was built in 1394 on the summit of the 
left-hand tower. On entering is an inscription as follows :-— R. BE. 30 x 3," 
which he read as meaning the thirtieth year of King Edward ILI, (1337), 
which would be about the time when the building was completed. Accord- 
ing to Dugdale, Guy's tower was built at a cost of £395 5s, The castle was 
afterwards used a8 a gaol, and subsequent! , portions hitherto uninhabitable 
were rendered habitable by Mr. Salvin, who was called in by the Earl of 
Warwick. 


THE OTHER SUNDAY & man who hai just taken a farm near Aberdeen 


a | Went toa church and occupied the pew attached to the farm. The old 


tenant, however, came into church and orm 1ed him to clear out. This he 
refused to do, whereupon the old occupant seized him by the throat and 
proceeded to drag him out by sheer force, 

A YouNa WoMAN NAMED FANNY GATLEY was standing near the edge 
of the cliff at Newquay, Cornwall, when she beanie giddy and fell on to the 
beach, a depth of 110ft. Luckily, the place wire she fell was clear of 
stones—was, in fact, a bed of sand. She scarcely received a bruise, Her 
crinoline is supposed to have checked her descent, 
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THE 
INSURRECTION 
IN ALGERIA. 
ARABS CARKYING 

OFF THE BODY OF 

THE SHERIF SI- 

LAZEREY. 
WE have already 
given some account 
of the rise of the in- 
surrection in Algeria, 
and of its fomenta- 
tion by the Marabout 
Si-Lazerey, a sort of 
fanatic Sherif, for 
whose opinions the 
Arabs professed great 
veneration. This 
man, who soon at- 
tained great influ- 
ence, seems to have 
been a commander of 
no little skill and of 
undoubted courage, 
heightened by that 
kind of religious fer- 
vour which is always 
willing to undergo 
any risk, however 
terrible, rather than 
abandon a cause, 
The capture by the 
Arabs of the village 
of Zemouchat, in 
May last, and their 
successful attack on 
the caravansary, was 
succeeded by the 
murder of the garri- 
son, all but two men, 
who threw them- 
selves over a preci- 
pice to avoid being 
tortured by their 
ferocious enemies, 
The village was de- 
stroyed, and the 
Arabs advanced to 
Ami-Moussa, where, 
however, they were 
repulsed, but re- 
turned on the follow- 
ing day with in- 
creased determina- 
tion, They rushed 
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THE RAILWAY ACCIDENT AT BELGIL BRIDGE, OVER RICHBLIEU RIVER, NEAR MONTREAL... (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BAZINET AND CO 
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SHERIF SI-LAZEREY AFTER THE BATTLE OF ABDALLAH. 


TAKEN SHORTLY 


like madmen to the 
wall of the fortress. 
and strove to make 
a breach with pick- 
axes. The houses in 
the village were 
sacked, and then 
burnt to the ground, 
Discouraged by th: 
desperate resistance 
of the French in t} 

fort, which cost thes: 
last only one man 
killed and a few 
wounded, among 
whom was a Lieute- 
nant of the Algerian 
Riflemen, and hear- 
ing, moreover, of the 
arrival at Tiaut of 
General Martineau, 
they decamped on 
the night of the 28th, 
having left several 
dead on the ground, 
The Marabout &.- 
Lazerey, who was at 
their head, arrived at 
Gaelt-Bon-Zid on the 
30th. On the 3ist he 
dispatched 300 horse 

men to the plain 
of Religanne. These 
men pillaged and 
then burnt farm- 
houses which had 
been abandoned. A 
battalion of the 82nd 
Regiment of the Line 
marched against 
them and killedeight 
men. They were 
thrown into con- 
fusion, and the Goum 
of the Mehal charged 
and dispersed them, 
Si-Lazerey was at 
last driven into the 
country of theFlittas, 
whither General Rose 
was preparing to 
follow him. ‘The 
General _ encamped 
at Dar Ben-Abdal- 
lah, and on the Sth 


AFTER THE OCCURRENCE.) 
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the Sherif Si-Lazerey, 
coi bel by that time been 
joined by numerous insurgent 
tribes, attacked the camp. The 
pattle lasted two hours, and the 
Arabs, who were at once re- 
with grape-shot and 
a well-directed fusillade, were 
afterwards charged with the 
bayonet and completely routed. 
The insurgents left more than 
900 dead upon the field, and the 
Marabout himself was killed— 
two of his horsemen seizing an 
opportunity of carrying awa 
his body according to. the Ara 
custom. Our Engraving repre- 
gents the two to whom this task 
was committed at the moment 
of their flight. His death 
was followed by dissension 
among the insurgents, for the 
following day the Ouled Chaib 
and the Harrars are said to have 
asked pardon of General Deligny. 
Several labourers from Kabylia 
and from the Djurjura had, 
moreover, arrived at the plains 
in the neighbourhood of Algiers 
to seek employment in getting 
in the harvest. This incident is 
regarded as @ proof that the in- 
habitants of those provinces are 
disposed to remain quiet. : 
The troops at present in 
Algeria amount to 54,000 men 
fit for action. Of these there are 
nearly 25,000 in the province of 
Oran. At the period that Abd- 
el-Kader was at the head of an 
imposing force fighting to expel 
the French, and was assisted 
by the Emperor of Morocco, 
the French troops in Algeria 
amounted to only 22,000 in- 
fantry and 1800 cavalry. 


THE 


RAILWAY CATASTROPHE 
IN CANADA. 

In our last Number we pub- 
lished a detailed account of the 
terrible catastrophe which latel 
occurred on the Grand Trun 
Railway of Canada. Arrange- 
ments, we understand, are in 
progress between the directors 
of the company and the sur- 
viving sufferers for giving com- 
pensation for the injuries in- 
flicted. These arrangements, in 
the first instance, apply to those 
persons whose injuries are not 
of a serious character, and who 
are so far recovered as to be out 
of danger. The claims of the 
friends of those who lost their 
lives, or whose injuries may lead 
to that sad result, cannot, of 
course, be immediately adjusted. 
Our Engraving portrays the ap- 
pearance presented by the scene 
of the disaster shortly after the 
melancholy event occurred. 
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WILD CAT, WITH BROOD OF YOUNG ONES, IN THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S-PARK. 


THE 


ANTHROPOCLOSSOS AT 
ST. JAMES'S HALL. 


“ Science,” it has been said, 
“is a great invention.” Habit 
has familiarised us with por- 
traits executed by the sun, 
price one shilling; vehicles 
propelled by vapour, fare 
one penny per mile; and con- 
versations carried on rapidly at 
a distance of a thousand miles, 
by the kind permission of elec- 
tricity, at the rate of about one 
halfpenny per syllable; but as 

et we have seen no human 

eings manufactured of wood, 
iron, whalebone, springs, gutta- 
percha, and galvanic battery. 
Automatons have been invented 
and exhibited; but their in- 
ventors have generally confined 
themselves to the imitation of 
animal life when affected with 
paralysis, rather than under its 
ordinary aspects. They say— 
those wonderful people they 
—the Mrs. Harrises of an- 
tiquity—that, four centuries 
before the Christian era, 
Archytas of Tarentum made a 
wooden pigeon that flew about 
his chamber and alighted on his 
finger at the word of command. 
Then, again—to make a hop, 
skip, and jump in chronology- 
in 1738, Vaucanson, the inventor 
of the automaton fluteplayer, 
constructed a wonderful duck, 
which waddled, and gobbled, 
and quacked, and swam, and 
picked up worms, and drank, 
and washed its plumage with its 
bill, and courted the companion- 
ship of drakes, and had an 
apparatus in its interior that 
digested the food it swallowed, 
and altogether was a won- 
derful bird. If I remember 
rightly, it did not lay 
eggs, but it was none the 
less an ornithological marvel 
on that account. Everyone has 
heard of Kempel’s famous auto- 
maton chessplayer—that mar- 
vellous mahogany Philidor — 
and some few of Dr. Hooke's 
famous chariot, that flew up into 
the air. 


But what are pigeons, ducks, 
and fluteplayers—mere common- 
place things, seen and heard 
every day—compared to an 
Anthropoglossos? Who has 
not heard the old story of the 
gentleman who, finding the an- 
nouncement of steel-traps and 
spring-guns only an invitation 
to midnight marauders, painted 
on a placard, “Tondapaim- 
abomenos kept here,” and pre- 
served all the peaches and 
apricots in his garden for ever 
after? Since the dread word 
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“ Anthropoglossos” has frowned from the advertising-boards of 
the metropolis the little urchins of the streets have crossed over 
to the other side in fear and terror, believing it to be a device for 
their destruction. The Anthropoglossos! Awful polysyllable ! Is 
it a wild animal? If so, alive or stuffed? If alive, chained up or in 
acage? and “Oh! if you please, Sir, will it bite ? . ? 

The anthropoglossic programme, however, will explain anthro- 
poglossodem better than I can, and in its own anthropo-glossary of 
poetic images, It says :—‘ Never, it is believed, since the very first 
sound of the human voice emanated from the earliest created of 
mankind, causing the oral mystery of sounded syllables to float 
upon the balmy airs of Paradise, until now, has aught been perfected 
which could approximate in any real degree to the divinely- 
bestowed ‘music of speech. Many and varied have been 
the efforts made from time to time to accomplish ths apparent] 
impossible purpose, but all have proved alike worse than futile. It 
has been reserved for Mr. Giacopo Saguish, of Constantinople, to 
become the wonderful and fortunate inventor of an automaton head, 
which (miraculous to relate) he has so contrived, by means of the 
nicest and most exquisitely constructed mechanism, that it can 
rival Nature herself in its vocal and elocutionary powers. To say 
that this astonishing phenomenon is unique is to express the very 
least of the wonders which it exhibits, and to the witnessing of 
which the generous, talent-appreciating public of Great Britain is 
now most respectfully rope § While so doing, it is humbly yet 
confidently hoped, however high the expectations respecting this 
real prodigy may be raised, that in no single instance shall any 
person with whose patronage the exhibitor may be favoured meet a 
disappointment, but rather that each and all shall be compelled to 
acknowledge the ‘half has not been told them.’” 

Two heads placed upon the chairs on each side of the Anthro- 
poglossos are specimens of Anthropoglossoi, male and female. They 
take no part in the performance. Having had the good fortune to 
be born, or rather moulded, with a tin funnel in their mouths, per- 
haps they are placed beside their senior that they may become 
inured to the public gaze, and able at some future time, when arrived 
at full growth, to please the public and be blessings to their proprietors. 

The Anthropoglossos itself, as will be seen from our Engraving, 
is a large dummy head, made of wax and ornamented with that 
profusion of hair and beard peculiar to the models geen in the shop 
windows of hairdressers, Ee hs mouth he wears a large tin 
funnel, and he is suspended from the ceiling by two long brass 
chains ; from the throat a piece of red drapery descends about two 
feet in length. The figure is protected from over-enterprising 
public curiosity by a stout balustrade, before which marches a 
vigilant attendant, between whom and the spectators are a row of 
strong seats lashed tightly together. When the public has seated 
itself, gone through its customary Lhe gag look of mutual dis- 
trust, cough, and whisper, and listened to the manipulation of a 
quadrille on the piano; a man whom, though he wears no fez or 
voluminous trousers, but is attired in the garb of every-day London, 
1 strongly suspect to be no other than Mr. Giacopo Saguish, of 
Constantinople, himself, goes behind the figure, lifts up the red 
drapery, and discloses to view a bellows like that of a concertina, a 
barrel like that of a musical-box. and other machinery. The 
Anthropoglossos has then a key inserted into the back of his neck 
and is wound up, during which he—it (which is it?)—the Anthro- 

glossos — emits a melancholy moan, as of an accordion 
in extremity, and, the moan concluded, begins to warble 
“The Dark Girl Dressed in Blue.” The sound, which ap- 
pears to proceed from or about the tin funnel in the figure’s 
mouth, is exactly that of the voice of a man with his 
head wrapped in a blanket, singing in the room next but one. 
“ Polly Perkins,” “Annie Lisle,” “God Bless the Prince of Wales,” 
and “ God Save the Queen ” follow, the automaton being wound up 
before each vocal effort. Circumstances over which the Anthropo- 
glossos had no control compelled the omission of “ A gipsy’s life is 
a joyous life,” for which an apology was made. “ He can't do it— 
I mean he can’t sing it,” the exhibitor kindly explained. 

Mr. Giacopo Saguish may be congratulated on a knowledge of 
the sort of street-music popular in London, really wonderful 
for a resident in Constantinople, who would naturally be sup- 

to be more familiar with the ditties sung by the boatmen of the 
horus than the melodies encored nightly in our music-halls. 
Still more wonderful is the mechanical ingenuity he has displayed 
in making his automaton imitate so faithfully the accent and in- 
tonation of that portion of the humbler classes who reside east of 
Temple-bar and south of the Thames. The way in which the 
Anthropoglossos rendered the refrain of ‘ Ri-fol-de-riddle-lol-de- 
rido” was so perfectly metallic, and yet so entirely nasal, as to 
bear the unmistakable tinbre of Constantino-Whitechap-el. 


WILD CATS. 

Four specimens of the wild cat (/elis catus), an adult and three 
kittens, have lately been added to the collection of the Zoological 
Society of London, and are now in the gardens in Regent's Park. 
These animals were . in Scotland, and were presented by 
the Earl of Seafield, F.R.S, 

The Rev. J. G. Wood, in his ‘‘ Natural History,” states that few 
of the Felidw are so widely spread or co well known as the wild 
cat. It is found not only in this country, but over nearly the 
whole of Europe, and has been seen in Northern Asia and Nepaul. 
In England the wild cat is almost extinct, having been gradually 
exterminated by the progress of civilisation and the conversion of 
forests and waste land into arable ground. It now very seldom 
occurs that a real wild cat is found, even in an English forest, for 
the creature appears to be driven gradually northwards, finding its 
last fortress among the wild districts in the north of England and 
en the barren ranges of the Scottish hills. Even there, however, 
its numbers seem to diminish rapidly, and the time is probably not 
far distant when the wild cat will be as nearly extinct as the wolf. 

The colour of the wild cat is more uniform than that of the 
domestic animal. The ground tint of the fur is a yellowish or sandy 

y; diversified with dark streaks drawn over the body and limbs 
avery tigrine manner. These stripes run, as do those on the 
tiger, nearly at right angles with the line of the body and limbs, so 
that the creature has been termed with some justice the British 
cae A very thin, dark chain of streaks and spots runs along the 
ine, and the tail is thick, short, and bushy, with a black tip and 
many rings of adark hue, The stripes along the ribs and on the 
- are not so dark nor so well defined as those of the spine. The 
is barely half the length of the head and body. The fur is 
tolerably long and thick, and is particularly so when the animal is 
found in cold regions, such as some parts of Germany and Russia. 

The wild cat takes up its residence in rocky and wooded districts, 
making its home in the cleft of a rock or the hollow of some aged 
tree, whence it issues upon its maranding excursions, making sad 
havoc among the game, and depopulating rabbit-warrens and 
poultry-yards to an extraordinary degree. When attacked and 
roused to fury the animal exhibits enormous energy and fierceness, 
as well as strength and agility. The body, when skinned, presents 
quite a mass of sinew and cartilage. 


Tue NEW PUBLIC-HOUSE CLOSING ACT.—The Act for further regu- 
lating the closing of public-houses and refreshment-houses within the 
metropolitan police district, the city of London, certain corporate boroughs, 
end other places, which has just been issued, and is to be cited as “ The 
Public-house Closing Act,” bas immediate operation, being in force within 
the limits of the metropolitan police district, the city of London, and such 
corporate boroughs and districts of improvement commissioners as adopt the 
same. All public-houses and refreshment-bouses are to be closed between 
one and four o'clock in the morning, but the prohibition as to the sale of 
articles does nct extend to lodgers therein. The law as to the closing of 
public-houses on Sunday, Christmas Day, and Good Friday is to extend to 
refreshment-houses, The Act is to extend to free-vintners. Occasional 
licenses, to exemptions trom the Act,may be granted by the local authorities 
(the police) to licensed victuallers and to refreshment-house keepers. The 
new law may be adopted in corporate towns by a resolution. With regard to 
railway-stations, it is enacted that “ nothing herein contained shall apply to 
the sale at a railway-station between the hours of one and four o'clock in 
the morning of exciseable liquors or refreshments to persons arriving at or 
departing from such etation by railroad,” 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 
WILL there be a dissolution this year, or will it be postponed till 
next? This is the only political question which agitates the minds 
of members of Parliament and politicians generally. Some of our 


City Solons think—nay, assert positively—that it is all settled, and | 


that the dissolution will certainly come off in November. What 
authority they have I cannot learn. The Government whips pooh- 
pooh the assertion, and declare that Palmerston will not dissolve 
this year, unless he should be forced to do it by events yet unrevealed ; 
and my own opinion is that at present he has no intention to dis- 
| solve until the year 1865, Then, if not before, he must dissolve, as 
Parliament would die a natural death in 1866, and it is not the 
custom to permit it to live out its natural term. I should say that, 
if no accident happen, Parliament will meet in February, get the 
Supplies as quickly as possible, and, that business being finished, 
receive its mittimus, 

Sir James Duke has announced his intention to resign his seat for 
the City. His plea is some alteration in his domestic relations. He 
has—albeit he is, or is said to be, seventy years old ; for Dod does 
not give us his age— got married lately—married a 
has presented him with a son and heir. This is, I suppose, what 
he means by altered domestic relations. He is married and cannot 
come. As you may suppose, Sir James's announcement has caused 
no little merriment in the City. The child, it is said, is fretful, and 
the worthy Baronet is wanted at home to rock thecradle. The 
Lord Mayor, Mr. Lawrence, has announced himself as a candidate 
for Sir James's seat. It is also rumoured that Mr. Gischen is to be 
opposed : why, I cannot say. Mr, Gischen is the best member of 
the four; he is a man of property, and has brains, if that be a 
qualification for a City member. Some say that his German name, 
arguing German extraction, does not please some of the City free 
and independent electors: everything German is now oppressive. 
But then Rothschild is a German by extraction. I should be sorry 
to see Mr. Géschen discarded, for he is really, his name notwith- 
standing, a credit to the City. 

Good Mr. Divett, the member for Exeter, is dead. He has long 
been ailing, and did not vote on the great division, but he was in 
the house about three weeks ago, and nobody then expected that his 
end was sonear. Mr. Beale, the member for Derby, and chairman 
of the Midland Railway, is, I am told, surprisingly recovered, which 
all who know him will be glad to learn, Mr. Stirling, of Keir, 
whose sudden indisposition put a stop to the proceedings of the 
Lisburn Election Committee, has, after some months illness, regained 
his health. He has come back to the house with a half-grown 
grizzled beard, which makes him look more aged if not more hand- 
some. 

The Executive of the London Shakspeare Committee have been 
sending out a circular to the subscribers to the proposed memorial 
which was to have been erected in the Green Park suggesting that 


the £1280, which is all they have, or are likely to get, towards the | 


amount of £30,000 which they originally fixed upon as requisite, 
should be devoted to the erection of a statue of Shakspeare in the 
neighbourhood of the Thames Embankment. 
gestion one of the subscribers has sent the annexed reply :— 

To the Hon. Secretaries of the Shakspeare Memorial. 

Gentlemen,—In reply to your circular of the 20th, I must protest against 
any application of the money raised for a grand memorial towards a petty 
monument, to figure on the Thames Embankment, to be pointed at by the 
finger of scorn as the failure of the London Committee to do honour to 
Shakspeare. 

1 think that a meeting of the subscribers onght to be convened at once to 
consider the best conrse to be pursued; but, in the event of the Executive 
Committee not deeming it expedient to meet the general body of subscribers, 
then L beg respectfully to suggest that iv would be far better to appropriate 
the funds in hand, after audit of the expenditure, to the Dramatic College 
for the schools. I remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

16, Surrey-street, Strand, W.C. OC, L. GRUNEISEN, 


Whatever may be said of the detectives in relation to the murder 
of Mr. Briggs, it must be admitted that the penny-a-liners have 
excelled themselves, Nothing could be richer than the accounts 
they gave of the capture and detention, in a provincial town, 
of a maxvais sujet who happened to have the name of Miiller 
written on a piece of paper in his possession, and who couldn't 
give the best account of himself. At first we were told that 
the man smiled—“ On being asked if he had murdered the 
late Mr. Briggs, the prisoner smiled.” There is then a gap of 
twaddle :--" On being again asked if he was guilty, the prisoner 
smiled once more. Nothing further was elicited from him; but it 
is expected that he will be identified to-morrow.” Then, follow, of 
course, “STILL LaTER PARTICULARS.—There is a considerable 
change in the demeanour of the prisoner. He has now become 
melancholy and dejected, and has been seen to weep. He 
is handcuffed down to a bed. On being requested to state if he was 
the murderer of the late Mr. Briggs, he shed tears, but said nothing 
of a definite character. He, however, refused to partake of refresh- 
ment.” By-the-by, how coud he partake unless victuals were held 
to his mouth? “The officer from Sir Richard Mayne, to identify 
the prisoner, is expected in about twenty minutes. On being again 
asked if he was the perpetrator of the crime, the prisoner shed tears 
somewhat more profusely than before.” Really, all this is not sur- 
prising. If you strap a poor wretch down to a bed, and send in 
relays of men to him every half hour to ask if he murdered Mr. 
Briggs, he is very likely both to shed tears and to have 
a poor appetite. Readers of the dailies will judge if I have 
misrepresented. There was a very fine oth hss by-the-by, 
when the man committed suicide in Nunhead Cemetery on his 
mother’s grave :—* As soon as it became known in the neighbour- 
hood that a man had been found in an expiring state, a report 
rapidly spread over the south of London that it was the murderer of 
the late Mr. Briggs, who, smitten with remorse for the rash and cruel 
deed, had formed the resolution to destroy his own existence by 
cyanide of potassium on his mother’s grave.” 

Talking of detectives, by-the-way, I may mention something that 
befell me in the House of Commons the other day. Walking along 
a certain corridor, where I had never been challenged in all my life 
before, I was suddenly stopped by a policeman, who ask 
business. ‘“ Well,” said I, 1'm going to do” so-and-so (giving an 
utterly fictitious errand) ; “but,” added I, “I never was stopped 
before, and why should you ask me my business?” The answer 
of the astute sentry deserves to be recorded : “ As you're going to 
post a letter, Sir, it’s all right; but how could J ‘ell without asking 
whether you wasn't agoing to assassinate the S er?” 

If this is the principle on which detectives proceed, no wonder they 
don't catch murderers. But, I must confess, I think they have been 
over-abused. It is absurd to say that Mr. Dickens over-praised the 
fraternity because he made Mr. Bucket : for a novelist may create 
what types he pleases within the bounds of possibility. Why should 
our detectives be expected to find out anybody who commits murder ? 
The same facilities of communication, the same “annihilation of 


time and rpace” (as it is absurdly called) which help “justice” to 
pursue, _ crime to escape. The probability, surely, is that, 
organise what detective force you please, a good many criminals 
will never be caught. 

Now that the Aealm is dead and gone, I will mention a small 
| matter which I did not mention while it lived, for fear of vexing it. 
| It quoted, with some little bashful ostentation, a joke of Mr. 

Thackeray, at dinner, as his sole contribution to the columns of 
the journal. And what do you think it was ’—uttered, said the 
Reaim candidly, in a solemn tone of voice. 
We printed the Rellum, 
On paper of vellum! 
ow, vellum is surely the skin of a calf! 
It is too hot totalk of anything but the seaside and watering- 
| places, Affairs havetaken a most remarkable turn at Baden. By order 
| of the police no wamarried lady is permitted to reside there more 
than four-and-twenty hours. It is a significant fact, taken in con- 
nection with this endeavour to enforce morality by police power, 
| that the price of apartments in festive, gambling Baden has 
| diminished one third. What would be said here if the gallant 
| A division ordered ‘‘ Anonyiaa” to “move on” from the parks? 
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The old lords would have to canter and amble elsewhere, and 
guardsmen would throw up their commissions, 

And, apropos of Baden, I read that the German ladies, disdaining 
mere personal beauty as being a fleeting quality and only skin-d 4 
intend to replace it by sentiment—as fleeting a thing as beanty itself 
but one more easily procurable, and with this advantage that it will 
suit every complexion, face, and figure. 

Did you ever hear of Miss Pauline Cushman? She is one of the 
most “remarkable women” in the States. Here is news of her, 
| She is in her twenty-second year, and has adopted the Northern side 
in politics, her sympathies being strong enough to induce her to act 
| as spy to the Federals. By the aid of her wit and beauty she 
speedily obtained the confidence of several Confederate officers of 
distinction, and communicated the information she received from 
them to her friends in the North. After extricating herself from 
many difficulties in which her talent for intrigue involved 
her, she at length became subject to suspicion, and was 
taken before General Bragg. Here she behaved with much 
intrepidity, threatening to shoot anyone who dared to accuse her 
of treachery. She was, however, found guilty and sentenced to be 
hanged. Before the penalty was put in force she was reacued by 
Federal troops and carried to New York. As a reward for her 
services, the title of Major has been bestowed upon her, and the 
manager of the Washington Theatre has offered her a thousand 
dollars a week to appear upon his boards. She declined this 
offer, and entered into an arrangement with Professor Barnum, 
Surely some of our London “ spirited and enterprising” lessees wil} 
hasten to secure the services of this gifted lady, whose dramatic 
genius must be undoubted, for has she not threatened to shoot any- 
one who dared to accuse her of treachery, and also been sentenced 
to be hanged? These things never happened to tragedienne or 
comedienne before, not even to the Siddons or the Jordan, both 
of whom I have no doubt Miss or Mrs. Major Pauline Cushman 
will “lick eternal into blue convulsions. ” 

On the sixth day’s sale of the library of the late Mr. George 
Daniel, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge's rooms in Wel- 
lington-street were crowded to excess.‘ Shakspeare’s Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies,” the first edition, with the portrait by 
Droeschout, and the verses by Ben Jonson, were knocked down to 
Miss Burdett Coutts for 682gs. As to separate plays, the first 
edition of “ Richard II.” was sold for 325 gs.; ‘“ Richard III.” for 
825; “The Most Excellent Historie of Shylocke the Jewe” for 95; 
and the “‘ Midsommer Night's Dreame” for 230. All the rare works 
disposed of fetched enormous prices, “ Those who part with money 
| never feign.” There is honour for you! Honour! immortality ! 
far beyond a tercentenary celebration or amonument “embracing a 
statue.” 

The new Royal Academy Associates are announced. The asao- 
ciate painters are Messrs. Calderon and Leighton; and I think it 
will be universally acknowledged that the choice could not have 
fallen better, though where there was so much merit to select from 
the task was somewhat invidious. Mr. Calderon's “ Broken Vows,” 
his “Massacre of St. Bartholomew,” and his “Cloister at Arles” 
(in this year’s exhibition), would fully establish his right to more 
even than a mere associateship. The “ Procession of Cimabue,” 
| and a list of other splendid works too long to enumerate, down to 
this year’s “Dante” and “Orpheus,” place Mr, Leighton’s claims 
beyond dispute. While speaking of him, I would advise my readers 
by no means to omit a pilgrimage to the “ Boilers,” where they will 
find a great treat in the panel of Bg whereon this exquisite artist 
has portrayed Cimabue. The Italian master is clad in white, and 
| the splendid treatment of a figure clad in so difficult a colour is 
beyond praise. There are other figures by other noted hands in 
the adjoining compartments, which are very meritorious, and deserve 
a visit. The third Associate is a sculptor, Mr. Stephens. 

Some journals, I needly hardly tell you, pride themselves greatly 
on their typographical correctness, as well as their general infalli- 
bility. One of the chief among these is the Superysine, as John 
Bright delights to call the Saturday Review. As a rule, it reaily 
| has considerable grounds for its pride; but even Homer nods at 
times, and last week the Argus eyes of the editor must have winked 
for a moment on looking over an essay “On Repose”—a compli- 
ment, perhaps, to the author; but, alas! during that moment of 
unconsciousness a Latin quotation, or, rather, misquotation, most 
damaging to the reputation of a classical journal, was passed 
unnoticed. Some lines frome Horace’s “ Persicos Odi” (you remem- 
ber how well Thackeray parodied it) were inserted aa follows :— 

Neque te ministrum neque me sub 

Arcti vite bibentem. 
This looks like a blundering attempt to make a bad hexameter out 
of exquisite sapphics, Poor Saturday ! how long will it be recovering 
from thg blow ? 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


“ Story ! God bless you, I have none to tell, Sir.” Such is the 
position of any green-room flaneur at the present moment. The 
majority of the theatres are closed, and the St. JAMEs’s bas adver- 
tised its last weeks. There is an on dit—but theatrical on dits are 
curiously baseless—that the ALHAMBRA in Leicester-square is to be 
| converted into a theatre, of which Mr. Alfred Wigan is to be the 
| manager. Perhaps, when he hears this, no one will be more sur- 
prised than Mr. Alfred Wigan himself, 

There has been an action tried before Mr. Baron Martin, at Lewes, 
in which Mr, Telbin, the celebrated artist, sued Mr. Fechter for 
£130 for painting and providing the scenery of “Hamlet.” ir. 
| Fechter had stated by letter that, owing to the scenery not being 
ready by the date promised by Mr. Telbin, he (Mr. Fechter) lost 
£2000. Mr. Telbin denied that he ever promised the scenery by 
a certain date, and that, when the scenery was almost completed, he 
called at the stage-door of the Lyceum to put a few finishing 
touches to it, but was denied admission. It is most likely that there 
were faults on both sides. Managers are apt to be imperious. 
Kings are not more imperious than rhymes, nor rhymes than 
managers ; and scene-painters, like tailors and bootmakers, are apt 
to be ey: The jury found a verdict for Mr. Telbin for the full 
amount, 


A FRENCH CAPTAIN reports that there are four Confedera‘e war vessels— 
the General Lee, the Georgia, the Florida, and the New Alabauma—cruising 
in the Chops of the Channel. 

THE WIMBLEDON MEETING.—The distribution of prizes won at the 
Wimbledon Meeting took place on Saturday last, and in the evening there 
was a review of about 10,000 volunteers by his Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The weather, as it had been all through, was most bril- 
| liant, and the attendance of visitors was greater than on any former occasion. 
It was expected that Earl De Grey or the Earl of Ellenborough would be 
present to distribute the prizes, but both noblemen were unavoidably absent, 
and Lady Elcho proved en admirable substitute, Previous to the distri- 
| bution Lord Elcho addressed the volunteers, congratulating them on the 

success of the year’s meeting, which had only been attended by one mis- 
| fortune—an accident to a marker, named Cooper, who was unfortunately 
| shot on the preceding Thursday, and whose wound had excited commiseration 
| in all quarters, her Majesty herself having sent a tele; to know his con- 
dition, It is satisfactory to state that the poor fellow still survives, and 
| that the surgeons now entertain some faint hopes of his being saved. 
| In consideration of his state the sham fight which was intended be- 
| came & mere review; no guns were fired, no bugles were sounded ; the 
camp, in fact, became, in its quiet, one extended sick-chamber. This ren- 
dered the closing spectacle of this year’s meeting rather tame, but all present 
acquiesced in it in consideration of its cause. The Elcho challenge shield, 
| Which has now been finished, has this year been carried off by the Scottish 
j eight, prominent among whom were Captain Horatio Ross and his sons. 
The (vl prize has been won by Sergeant Martin Smith, of the Victorias. It 
| consists of an extremely classical silver vase, with two finely tapered handles, 
rising the entire height, and between which, on the summit of the lid, is 
perched a well-modelled owl, The body of the vase has on each side 4 
beautifully executed bas-relief in oxydised silver, the one representing 
Minerva (the goddess of wisdom, learning, arts, and arms), seated with 
sh’eli and spear, and by her side an owl, another of those emblematic birds 
forming the plume of her helmet. On the other sideisa bacchanalian group 
of children crowned with vine-leaves, bunches of grapes strewn about in the 
foreground, and a sage owl gazing on them from the bough of a neigh- 
bouring tree. The vase is ip sor by a fluted stem, and stands on an 
| ebony pedestal, which bears a silver shield with a euitable insertption, 
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OUR FEUILLETON. 


A CASE OF PRECEDENCE. 


M. De LvxeMBovr«, proud of his successes as a General, believed 
himself sufficiently strong after his return from Flanders to 
claim precedence over seventeen Dukes, among whom was the cele- 
prated Duke de St. Simon. That admirable chronicler, whose 
memoirs have recently found an excellent English translator in 
Mr. Boyle St. John, has left full particulars of the proceedings of 
the assembly that was convoked in order to consider the claim. 
Indeed, a question of precedence had more interest for St. Simon than 
any other, and we often find in his memoirs that, whereas an im- 
portant battle is dismissed in a few lines, an affair which involves 
considerations of genealogy and Court etiquette has whole pages, 
and, indeed, whole chapters, devoted to it. Mr, St. John, in his 
version, has omitted or abridged these tiresome details, so that the 
memoirs of St. Simon in their English dress are really much more 
entertaining than in the original French. i 

M.De Luxembourg was the only son of M. De Bouteville, and had 
married a descendant of Francois de Luxembourg, Duke of Pincy, 
who had been created Peer of France in 1581. It was a peerage 
which, in default of male successors, went to the female, but this 
elescendant was not heir to it. She was the child of a second mar- 
riage, and, by a first marriage, her mother had given birth toa 
son and daughter who were the inheritors of the peerage, both 
of whom were still living. The son, however, was an idiot. He had 
been declared incapable of attending to his affairs, and had even 
been shut up in a lunatic asylum. The daughter had taken the 
veil, and was mistress of the novices at the Abaye-aux-Bois, The 
peerage had thus almost become extinct; for it was vested in an 
idiot, who could not marry (to prevent him doing so he had been 
made a deacon, and hg was bound, in consequence, te remain 
single), and in a nun, who was equally bound by her vows to the 
same state of celibacy. 

When M. De Bouteville—for that was his only title then— 
married, he took the arms and the name of Luxembourg. He did 
more. By powerful influence—notably that of his patron, the 
Prince of Condé—he released the idiot deacon from his asylum and 
the nun from her convent, and induced them both to surrender to 
him their possessions and their titles. This done, he commenced 
proceedings at once, in order to obtain legal recognition of his right 
to the dignities he had thus got possession of. He claimed to be 
acknowledged Duc de Pincy, with all the privileges attached to that 
title as a creation of 1581. 

Nearly everybody was in his favour. The Court, though not the 
King, was almost entirely for him; and the town, dazzled by the 
splendour of his exploits, was devoted to him. 

In the Parliament he found a stanch supporter in Harlay, the 
Chief President, who led that great body at his will, and whose 
devotion he had acquired to such a degree that he believed that for 
M. De Luxembourg to undertake and succeed were the same 
things, and that this grand affair would scarvely cost him a winter 


to carry. 

To assist M. De Luxembourg’s case as much as possible the cele- 
brated Racine was employed to polish and ornament his pleas, 
Nothing was left undone by M. De Luxembourg in order to gain 
this cause. 

“The trial having commenced,” says St. Simon, “we soon saw 
how badly disposed the chief president was towards us. He ob- 
structed us in every way, and acted against all rules. There seemed 
no means of defeating his evident intention of judging against us 
than by gaining time, first of all ; and, to do this, we determined to 
get the case adjourned. There were, however, only two days at 
our disposal, and that was not enough in order to comply with the 
forms required for such a step. We were all in the greatest embar- 
rassment when it fortunately came into the head of one of our 
lawyers to remind us of a privilege we possessed, by which, without 
much difficulty, we could obtain what we required. I was the 
only one who could at that moment make use of this privi- 
lege. I hastened home at once to obtain the necessary papers, 
deposited them with the procureur of M. De Luxembourg, and the 
adjournment was obtained. The rage of M. De Luxembourg was 
without bounds. When we met he would not salute me, and, in 
consequence, I discontinued to salute him, by which he lost more 
than | in his position and at his age, and furnished in the rooms 
and the galleries of Versaillesa sufficiently ridiculous spectacle.” In 
addition to this, he quarrelled openly with M, De Richelieu, and 
made a bitter attack upon him in one of his pleas. But M. De 
Richelieu, meeting him soon after in the Salle des Gardes at 
Versailles, told him to his face that he should soon have a reply, 
and said that he feared him neither on horseback nor on foot— 
neither him nor his crew—neither in town nor at the Court, nor 
even in the army, nor in any place in the world; and, without 
allowing time for a reply, he turned on his heel. In the end M. De 
Luxembourg found himself so closely pressed that he was glad to 
apologise to M. De Richelieu. 

In the spring of 1696 the case was at last brought on before the 
general assembly of the chambers. St. Simon and the other Dukes 
seated themselves in court to hear the proceedings. The trials com- 
menced, All the facts and particulars of the cause were brought 
forward. Their advocates spoke, and then few doubted but that 
they would gain the victory. M. De Luxembourg’s advocate, 
Dumont, was next heard. He was very audacious, and spoke so 
insolently of them, saying, in Scripture phraseology, “ that they 
honoured the King with their lips, whilst their hearts were far from 
him,” thet St. Simon, as he tells us, was unable to contain himself. 
He was seated between the Duke de la Rochefoucauld and the Duke 
d'Estrées, He stood up, crying out against the imposture of this 
knave, and calling for justice on him. M. de la Rochefoucauld 
ulled him back, made him keep silent, and he plunged down into 
18 seat more from anger against him than against the advocate. 
This movement excited a murmur. They might, on the instant, 
have had justice against Dumont, but the opportunity had passed 
from them to ask for it, and the President de Maisons made a slight 
excuse for him, They complained, however, afterwards, to the 
King, who expressed his surprise that Dumont had not been 
stopped in the midst of his speech. 

The summing up was made by D'Aguesseau, who acquitted 
himself of the task with much eloquence and impartiality. His 
speech lasted two days. At its conclusion the court was cleared, 
and the Judges were left alone to deliberate upon their verdict. 
Some time after St. Simon and his friends were called in to hear 
that verdict given, It was in favour of M. De Luxembourg so far 
as the title dating from 1662 was concerned ; but the consideration 
of his claim to the title of 1581 was adjourned indefinitely ; so that 
he remained exactly in the same position as his father. M. De | 
Luxembourg was, accordingly, received at the Parliament, on the 
ith of the following May, with the rank of 1662. In accordance 
with the aes custom, he visited all the members in turn, but 
they would have no intercourse with him or with his ay é 
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CAROLINA 


BY HENBY TIMROD. 


i 
Tne despot treads thy sacred sands, 
Thy pines give theltor to his bande, 
Thy sons stand by with idle hands, 
Carolina! 
He breathes at ease thy airs of balm, 
He scorna the lances of thy palm; 
Ob! who shall break thy craven calm? 
Carolina! 
Thy ancient famo is growing dim, 
A epot is on thy garment’s rim, 
Give to the winds thy battle hymn, 
Carolina ! 


| 


a 
Call on thy children of the hill, 
Wake swamp and river, coast and rill, 
Rouse all thy strength and all thy skill, 
Carolina ! 


Cite wealth and science, trade and art, 

Touch with thy fire the cautious mart, 

And pour thee through the people’s heart, 
Carolina! 

Till even the coward spurns his fears, 

And all thy fields and fons and meres, 

Shall bristle like thy palm with spears, 
Carolina ! 


IIt. 
Hold up the glories of thy dead ; 
Say how thy elder children bled, 
And point to Eutaw’s battle-bed, 
Carolina | 
Tell how the patriot’s soul was tried, 
And what his dauntless breast defied ; 
How Rutledge ruled and Laurens died, 
Carolina ! 
Ory! till thy summons, heard at last, 
Shall fall like Marion’s bugle blast 
Re-echoed from the haunted Past, 
Carolina! 


Iv. 

I hear a murmur as of waves 
That grope their way through sunless cayor, 
Like bodies struggling in their graves, 

Carolina ! 
And now it deepens; slow and grand 
It swells, as rolling to the land 
An ocean broke upon the strand, 

Carolina! 
Shout! let it reach the startled Huns! 
And roar with all thy festal guns! 
It is the answer of thy sons, 

colina! 


v. 
Thoy will not wait to hear thes call; 
From Sachem’s head to Sumter’s wall 
Resounds the voice of hut and hall, | 
Caroli 
No! thou hast not a stain thoy say, 
Or none save what the battle-day 
Shall wash in seas of blood away, 
Carolina ! 
Thy ekirts indeed the foo may part, 
Thy robe be pierced with sword and dart, | 
They shall not touch thy noble heart, 
Carolina! 


VI. 
Ere thou shalt own the tyrant’s thrall 
Ten times ten thousand men must fall ; 
Thy corpse may hearken to his call, 
Carolina! 
When by thy bier in mournful throngs 
The women chant thy mortal wrongs, 
’T will be their own funereal songs, 
Carolina! 
From thy dead breast by ruffians trod 


No helpless child shail look to God ; 
All be safe beneath thy sod, 
Carolina ! 


vit. | 
Girt with such wilis to do and bear, | 
Assured in right, and mailed in payer, 
Thou wilt not bow thee to des) ir, 
Carolina ! 
Throw thy bold banner to the breeze! | 
Front with thy ranks the threatening seas 
Like thine own proud armorial trees, 
Carolina! 
Fling down thy gauntlet to the Huns, 
And roar the challenge from thy guns ; 
Then leave the future to thy sons, 
Carolina! 


THE HOURS A.M. AND P.M. IN LONDON. | 
NINE A.M.—BUSINESS MEN, 


For once in my life I feel inclined to disagree with the lady 
artist whose initials appear at the left-hand corner of our 
“Nine a.m.” Illustration, As a picture, I have nothing to say 
against it; but why should its title be “Business Men”? With 
the exception of the pretty little governess, with the music-book 
under her arm, the only truly “business” individual to my eye is 
the young gentleman in the battered breeches, wlio occupies so 
prominent a position in the foreground. He is a “business man,” 
without doubt. While every other head in the picture was as yet 

ressing the pillow; while the horrible shrieks of the London and 
Rorth- Western mail-train whistle was startling the babyhood of 
day ; while the omnibuses, now so prim and bright, still reposed in 
“the yard,” spattered and grimy with yesterday's mire, this small 
radical was up and doing. He was whistling over Blackfriar’s 
Bridge while St. Paul’s was chiming four; and before six o'clock 
he had borne the brunt of four battles in as many newspaper- 

ublishing offices, coming off in each case with flying colours. 
Tree: you may find the result of one of his skirmishes recorded 
in a crimson smudge over the latest American war news; 
but, don’t be alarmed, it was only his nose, and you should 
have seen the other chap’s eye! ‘Well, and served him right. 
What call had he got to ge and shove people about, and call them 
‘young feller,’ because he wore a four-and-nine and had a pencil | 
stuck behind his ear just as though he was wholesale—‘ Nine quires, | 
if you please, Sir’ (just fancy calling the chap behind the counter 
‘Sir’), as stuck up as though he wanted the whole lot for his private 
reading. ‘And, please Sir, rop em up in wilit tissue for the genel- 
man, cos he’s left his kid gloves at home on the peana,’ says I. 
‘Let me have none of your impertinence, young feller,’ says he. 

‘Well, you don't stand in want of it, havin’ a jolly good stock of 
your own,’ says I; ‘ howsomever, p'raps you'll be so polite as not to 
scrouge, and to take your hoo/s off my toes, or else somethin’ might 
happen to that hat.’” That was the way the row began ; in the 
short space of seven minutes it was all over—the stuck-up one | 
defeated, the quire of Sars secured, the wounded nasal organ | 
bathed at the pump, and Battered Breeches is enlivening dosy Fleet- | 
street with * Sally come up the middle” as he makes his way to the | 
office where a supply of “grafts” (B.B.’s playful abbreviation of | 
Daily Teleqraphs) may be obtained. | 

And did the publisher of that eminently peaceful newspaper the | 
Star permit this pugilistic encounter on his premises? Did he not | 


matter into his consideration. He was hawking hearthstone at the 
time at a profit of about sixpence a day, and one morning, just as 
he was beginning his rounds, he happened to call at a house at the 
moment when the newspaper boy was delivering a Times. 

“I wish I had your billet, young ‘un, and you had mine,” said 
B. B., ruefully contrasting the light bundle under the boy’s arm with 
his own heavy bag. ** How much profit might there be on that there 
lot now?” And the newspaper boy, having leisure and not too 
much pride to converse with a hearthstone boy, obligingly sat 
down and made a calculation. “There's one and tuppence on this 
lot,” saidhe; “that’s a quarter profit, don’t you see, and a little 
over,” 

* Is it a quarter profit on the penny ‘uns ?” asked B. B. 

“It's always a quarter profit,” he was answered. 

“ And can you get as many as you like ?” 

« The more the merrier.” 

So the newspaper boy went his way, and for more than an hour 
B. B. sat in the sun on his hearthstone bag, in the very brownest of 
studies, Little did the despairing father of the first-born “ penny 
daily,” as he that morning contemplated his month-old bantling, 
starving and pining to death under his anxious eyes, dream that at 
that very moment good luck was hatching for him. He would not 
have believed it if he had seen the hatcher ; for, truly, B. B., who 
at that time had neither cap nor boots, was not “a likely-looking 
bird;” and if he and a gentleman with £500 to lend had simul- 
taneously made their appearance at the office of the Lightning 
Conductor, and each offered his services, there can be little doubt 
as to which the proprietor would have chosen. Nevertheless, had 
he accepted the five hundred, and for ever lost humble B. B., he 
would have done a very foolish thing. 

And yet B. B, had but sevenpence in the world. But after an 
hour's cogitation he rose up a boy with a pi ; and had his life 
depended on the sale of his hearthstone he could not have hawked 
it more earnestly. He begged, he implored, with tears in his eyes, 
as neatly he piled the tempting pen’orth against the area railings, 
and added another lump, and another, and yet still one more, and 
cried, “ Do, please marm !” in such a way that it was impossible, 
unless one had « heart ten times harder than he vowed his hearth- 
stone was, to deny him. By evening, although he had dined out of 
his bag, and afforded himself half a pint of beer at the time, his 
sevenpence had increased to eighteenpence. 

Six o'clock next morning saw him at the oflice of the Liyhtning 
Conductor, Light o'clock saw him at the railway station, astonish- 
ing cads and policemen and alarming nervous omnibus-riders by 
&: tremendous activity and the power of his lungs. “ Penny daily, 

ir! penny daily! War with Roosher and horrible murder in 
Pentonwill! Penny daily, Sir! Latest edition!” If he had had 
long practice as a waiter in an up-stairs dining-room, or any number 
of months’ experience at the Model Prison, he could not have 


| skipped on and off the kerb and up and down the omnibus- 


By half-past eight he had sold his 


steps with greater agility. 
} bagged ninepence clear, What was the 


twenty-five * dailys,” anc 


| result? Twenty pairs of admiring, envious eyes had observed his 


success. The crossing-sweep pondered the matter over his fruitless 
broom ; the boys who simply ‘** hung about” held council together. 
The morning following, when B, B. went for his quire and a half, 
he found to his dismay four other young gentlemen of his own 
stamp and on the same errand, Nevertheless, despite his great fear 
that the market would be glutted and his scheme ruined, he sold 
out, and the other four adventurers sold out, and the news spread 
through the town like wildfire (whatever that may be). Day by 
day the B. B. brigade grew stronger and stronger until it became a 
thousand strong, and so the penny daily newspaper becamea national 
institution. I wonder how a man would be received if he were to 
wait on the nabobs of the Star, and the Standard, and the “ Graft,” 
and suggest the propriety of a banquet to Battered Breeches ! 

And now, having entered so fully into the case of Battered 
Breeches to prove him a man of business, it may be fairly expected 
of me that | should substantiate my objection to the remainder of 
the individuals forming the picture. Itshould be understood that I 
specially refer to the group on the pavement ; and I object to their 
being styled men of business, because I firmly believe them to be no 
better than a parcel of stockbrokers. They are bound for the 
“Exchange,” every man of them. Look at that amiable-visaged 
gentleman gnashing his teeth and recklessly running the ferule of 
his umbrella between the paving-stones! Can he be anything 
else than a “bear” ’ Who can for a moment regard his stout 
neighbour and arrive at any other conclusion than that he has 
been dabbling in “ Wheal Betsy Janes” or “ Vallanzasca silver- 
leads,” and for once has burnt his fingers? That is the intelligence 
his old clerk has brought, and—faithful, sympathetic fellow !— 
“ Wheal Betsy Jane” herself, at her worst periods of depression, 
cannot look sadder than he does. That knowing-looking gentle- 
man, with his hat jauntily atilt, and caressing his nose for its 
sagacity, is, 1 make no doubt, a broker too. Betsy Jane's decline 
was exactly the thing he desired; he knew she must go down, and 
he speculated for it. The next ‘bus will do very well for him ; he's 
in no hurry. 

“ But,” says the reader, “ granted that the men you have selected 
and the rest ave stockbrokers, surely they are none the leas 
‘business men’ on that account?” Well, 
depends on the definition of the word * 
take the term to mean simply a subject of action, then 
indeed, the money-jobber is as perfect a business man as could be 
desired. The “action” the subject of his life affords him is in- 
cessant ; it regulates his steps as he walks; it governs the working 
of his jaws when he eats; it won't even let him sleep at night, but 
moves him to twitch, and start, and utter unearthly noises ; but, to 
my humble thinking, fussing, and fuming, and kicking up a dust 
goes for nothing unless they tend to the production of something of 
use to one’s fellow-creatures. And what does the money-jobber 
prodace ? What man ever saw the work of his hands? Han 
with him, are superfluities. Men of enterprise in the world’s busy 
hive—mine-sinkers, tunnel-borers, and contrivers of cunning canals— 
are the fools who make feasts for the stockjobber. He stands aloof, in 
gloved bands, from the sweaters, and toilers, and brain- puzzlers, 
with no other interest in their success or failure than goes to decide 

the bets he makes concerning them. He would speculate to-morrow 
on an increase of mortality among old women, and look black as 
thunder at his hearty old mother-in-law should she happen to call 
to see him. The “ business” he minds is his own, and none other, 
The welfare of the comimon hive is nothing to him. If he specu- 
lated for its * fall” any “ bear,” Russian or otherwise, might kick it 
over and trample on it, so that he—the stockbroker—was thereby 
enabled to lick up a fair bellyful of honey. J. G, 


NINE P.M.—WAITING 


“Waiting for the doctor” at any time of the night or day is 
heart-wearying work, When in a closely-curtained room, by a 
sparkling fire, with a carpet that hushes the footstep, the sufferer 
lies propped upon the softest pillows and guarded by tender hands, 
and a servant has been sent on the fleetest horse of the stables for 
the most learned and experienced men on the College of Physicians’ 
list—when all that money, knowledge, and affection can do to ease 
the couch of pain las been done—waiting for the doctor is a sad 
and irritating business. Baby-boy is decidedly not so well as when 
the doctor cue in the morning. In the morning he talked and 


FOR THE DoCTOR, 


instantly take measures for the protection of the stuck-up one and | laughed a little, played with his puzzle and his bricks, fondled the 
the expulsion of Battered Breeches? Did the porter take B, B, by | kitten, andthumbed through, with his white, little, flaccid hands, his 
his baggy part and the nape of his neck, and, thrusting him out, | indestructibleprimer. He grew feverish towards midday ; but then, they 
warn him never to show his face in Dorset-street again? He did not, | say, people are always feverish when they are getting better. Every 
The obligations he and his einployers are under to B. B. forbade | little whim was humoured, Every toy was brought from the nursery ; 
any such unceremonious proceeding. For, be it known, Battered | his big horse was wheeled up and down by the beaside, and his brothers 
Breeches is one of the chief pillars of the cheap press. Had it not | came to play with him, until they made so much noise that nurse 
been for B. B, and his numerous friends that mighty engine the | felt bound to drive them out of the room. And then how sensibly 
penny paper would have stood still long ago; the requisite “mint | Baby-boy talked !—too well by far for a child of his fewyears. It 
sauce” (as that horribly vulgar and slangy Bb, B. terms money), | was astonishing to hear the clever questions he asked and the 
so necessary for lubricative purposes, would have been wanting ; | shrewd answers he made. He positively raised himself in the bed 
and creaking, and rust, and decay would speedily have ensued. But | to kiss his mother when she brought him a little sago pudding, 
B, B,, like the shrewd fellow he always shows himselt, took the | and then would only go to sleep when she had promised not to 
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IL 


they are whiter and frailer than they were even yesterday. What | 


would she not give to see them again covered with dust and stains | 


from romping in the nursery up stairs ! But Baby-boy has had his 
last romp, and is going away on a long journey —brave litt le soul 
that he is—with a smile on that brave litye English face of his. 

The doctor has come at last ; but he Mo longer smiles when he 
turns to Baby-boy’s mother. He has a long secret conversation 
with Papa in his study ; and then, with stealthy footstep, leaving 
a weeping household behind him, the doctor departs for other bea- 
sides, as tearful, it may be, as that of still smiling Baby-boy. 


THE INHABITANTS OS FLENSBURG ENTERTAINING THE VRUcSLAN THO 


food, make headway against the assaults of King Death, and come | 
with life out of the fight. Ay, they wait for the doctor, morning, 
hoon, and night ; for he comes to them at his good leisure, and not 
as he hastened to the snow-white cot of our dear, little, lost friend, | 
Master Baby-boy, who, with an angel's smile upon his infant face, 
and aking brightly as children will talk at death, with a patience 
that was ovely to behold, waited for the doctor—for the doctor 
who could do him, poor, honest, little soul, no good ! B, J. 


THE PRUSSIAN TROOPS IN FLENSBURG. 
' ueer old town of Flensburg, at the south-western extremity 
of the fiord in Schleswig, bore so frequent a part in the engage- 
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* He may last through the night !” 


about her neck when she follows thee. 


If it be terrible to see Death dealing with little children who are 
surrounded with every comfort, as Master Baby-boy was, what 
must the trial be when the babe is swathed in rags, and lies, almost 
upon the boards, in a garret waiting for the parish doctor to come, 
who comes not? When the hunery mother gazes upon the skeleton 
of a child she has {brought into the world, and whom she cannot 


ments of the last Holstein War, in 1848, that its present occupation 
by Prussian troops can scarcely be any very great novelty ; and yetany- 
body who witnessed the demonstration made by the inhabitants on 
the Zist of last month, when the battalions marched in, would have 
been convinced both that the event was regarded as @ proper 
occasion for festivity and that the sympathies of the inhabitants 
were decidedly German. The troops consisted of some battalions 
of infantry, a squadron of uhlans, and a battery of artillery ; 
and on their way to the open space known as the South Market 
their progress was accompanied with waving of pocket-handker- 
chiefs, flags flying, decorative wreaths, and crowning garlands, 
The more substantial recognition of their “preservers " was given 


Weil, good-by ! little one with the golden heart and silver voice. 
Thy mother will cut a lock of thy golden hair, and it will be found 


, feed; when all the little stranger wants to give it health and 
strength is common food; and when her baby dies, without having 
tasted one of the sweets of life or spent a happy day, and leaves her 
alone to lie upon the bed of rags, Death has sown a crop of woe, 
the bitterness of which the rich and well-to-do can never feel. 
Waiting for the doctor, on a black winter's night,in a windy, 
Drury-lane garret, by a cold grate—that is weary work, indeed ; 
and it is wonderful to see with how much patience the poor bear 
this, one of the weightiest burdens of poverty. It is wonderful, 
also, to see how the little urchins, who have little warmth and little 
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IPS QUARTERED IN THAT CITY —(FROM A SKETCH BY A, BECK.) 


by the people of Flensburg in the South Market, where, for those 
soldiers (and they were many) to whom floral offerings were but in- 
adequate expressions of gratitude, great casks of beer and other 
refreshing drinks were provided, together with mighty sandwiches, 
appetising sausages, and such other welcome as the Prussian loves, 
If the quantity of beer consumed (say by the red hussars of 
Mundenschein alone) was any indication of the fraternisation of the 
troops with the civilians, the proceedings must have been eminently 
satisfactory. In truth, everyone whose mouth was not too full was 
drinking with all his might, and beer was passed hither and thither 
in flasks, in great tankards, and in pails, as it was drawn from the 
casks by the roadside, A thousand thalers’ worth of beer vanished 


7 


8 


in a very short time ; and meanwhile the ladies of the town were 
assiduous in their floral offerings, and when the men had all been 
feasted the officers and the municipal authorities continued the féte 
by joining in various amusements provided for them during the 


evening. 


THE OPERAS. 

Turextra representations continue at Her Majesty's Theatre, and, 
under the name of “ final performances,” may yet prolong the opera 
season for some weeks. The revival of “Oberon” has been the 
principal incident in this after-period. Mr, Telbin has painted some 
new and very admirable scenery for the work, including a view of 
the ocean, which, when addressed as “ Ocean, thou mighty monster,” 
assumes monstrous and sea-serpent-like shapes absurd to behold. 
This must be a joke on the part of the carpenters, and will probably 
not be repeated, as it is not very laughable and spoils a beautiful scene. 
The general execution of “ Oberon” is all that can be desired. ‘The or- 
chestral parts are played to perfection. Gardoni, in the character of 
Sir Huon, sings with energy and good dramatic expression, in ad- 
dition to the grace for which his vocalisation is always remarkable ; 
and the four female parts—-intrusted to Titiens, Trebelli, Grossi, 
and Volpini—are certainly, taking them altogether, sung better 
than they were ever sung before. The opera was never executed as 
it is now during Weber's lifetime, nor, indeed. at any time since its 
first production until the Italian version of it was brought out the 
year before last at Her Majesty's Theatre. 

At the Royal Italian Opera three “ novelties’? have been pre- 
sented almost in as many days. On Saturday Meyerbeer’s “ Etoile 
du Nord,” with a new cast, new scenery, and decorations, and for 
the first time these nine years; on Monday “ Martha,” with Mdlle, 
Patti for the first time in the part of the heroine; on Wednesday 
“Norma,” with Mdme. Grisi as our old und always welcome friend 
“the Drnid priestess.” ‘The performance of Meyerbeer's opera is in 
all res; magnificent. 1f we felt bound to find fault with what, 
on the whole, is almost a faultless representation, we should point, in 
the first place, to the pies carried about by Danilowitz (the future 
Prince Menschtchikoft), which are not sufficiently baked and are 
generally wanting in “local colour.” Neither in hue, shape, nor in 
the texture of the erust do the pasties of the Covent Garden 
Danilowitz resemble those of the St. Petersburg and Moscow piemen. 
The Russian Ambassador was present on Tuesday evening, when 
the opera was performed for the second time, and we are afraid he 
must have felt hurt at the unsatisfactory manner in which the 
*pirogs” of his native land are represented on the Covent Garden 

e. 

‘dile. Patti, in appearing as Martha, has “annexed” another 
character. Martha now really belongs to her. She has made the 
part her own, and woe to any artist who undertakes it after her 
and provokes comparisons with one who is really incomparable. 
Nothing more exquisite in the whole range of singing can be heard 


than Mdlle. Patti’s pure, expressive, thoroughly beautiful rendering | 


of the ballad which M. Flotow has appropriated, and on which his 
Cs) may be said to be based. , 

Of Mame. Grisi’s Norma we should probably have nothing new to 
say, even if we had heard her in that past on Wednesday night, 
which, unfortunately, we did not. 


A TENDER EpisTLEe.—The following letter was the cause of much amuse- 
ment on being read during the trial of a recent breach of promise of mar- 
risge case :—"* My dear sweetest Ducky,—I am so happy to hear from you 
so often—it affords me sich grate plesher, You always was so deer to me I 
hope you will sune be deerer, You know I never hinted nothing about 
marriage and I never mean to—take your own time for that, I shal always 
remember the old sayin procrasination is the theef of time, but mother ses 
nothing should be done in a hurry but ketchin fleas. The foudest wish of 
my heart is that we may sune become one. Do you ever read Franklin's 
Extracts—his remarks concerning marriage is deliteful. Our hearts, he 
sez, ought to assemble one another in every expect ; they ought to be heter- 
genius so that our union may be mixed as well as uniting—not like oil and 
water but tee and shugar. Truly I can teel for the mortal Watts when he 


sezZ— 


The rows ia red the vilets blew 

Shugars sweet and #0 are you. 
Mother sez matrimony is better to think upon than the reality. I remain, 
till death or marriage, your own sweet candy, MARKY ANN, N.B.—I had a 
kuesin married last month, who sez there aint no true enjoyment but in the 
married state. Your swetis dove, MARY ANN, P.S-—I hope you will let 
me know what you mean to do, as there is four or five other fellows after 
me hot foot, and I shall be quite oneasy till I here, Your lover swete MARY 
ANN.” 

“TIGHT AS A PEEP.”—A “peep” is a very abject and idiotio little bird, 
found in New England. He is tothe feathered what the “ scallywag"’ is to 
the finny creation. Occasionally when he is caught the housewives will con- 
descend to put him into pies, but in general he is contemned and “left out 
in the cold,”” He is weak on the wing, and weaker on his legs; and when 
the miserable little object alights on earth he is given to staggering about in 
an imbecile and helpless manner, suggesting the idea of extreme intoxication, 
The sharp New England mind, ever on the look-out for similes, has long 
zince indorsed the locution ‘as tight as a peep,” to express an utter state of 
tipsification, One of the best Yankee stories 1 ever heard is told, “in this 
connection,” of Mr. Macready, the actor, Once, when the great 
tragedian was starring at Boston, at the Howard Athenwum I think, 
there to be in the stalls a gentleman who, like Roger 
the , had got “excessively drunk.” His behaviour at last 
became so scandalous that he was forcibly expelled the theatre, 
not, however, before he had completely spoiled the effect of the “ dagger" 
soliloquy in “* Macbeth.” Mr. Macready was furious ; and, the moment the 
act drop had descended, indignantly demanded who was the wretched man 
who had thus marred the performrnce, ‘Don't distress yourself, Mr. 
Macready,” explained the manager, "it is but an untoward accident, A 
little too much wine, and that sort of thing. The fact is, the gentleman was 
‘tight as & " Titus A. Peep!" scornfully echoed the tragedian, 
“1'l tell you what it is, Sir. /f Mr. Titus A. Peep had misconducted himse'f 
in this gross manner in any English theatre he would have passed the night in 
the station-house.”’ Mr. Macready’s error was excusable. He had been 
introduced te so many gentlemen with strings of initials to their names, 
that he had taken the bird meant by the management to be the name of a 
human being ; and it must be confessed that “ Litus A. Peep” sounds very 
human and very American,—Sala’s Letters from America, 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, — A meeting of this 
institution was held on ima s at its house, John-street, Adelphi— 
Thomas Chapman, Eaq., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. Mr. Lewis, the secretary, 
having read the minutes of the previous meeting, rewards amounting to 
£21 were voted to the erews of the life-boats of the institution stationed at 
Arklew, Wicklow, for going off, in oy to signals of distress, to the assist- 
ance of the crew and passengers, ng of nearly 300 persons, on board 
the emigrant-ship Constitution, from Liverpool to New York, which had 
stranded on Arklow Bank, on the night of the 20th inst. As the weather 
was not very boisterous, steam-tugs were enabled to approach the vessel 
and to take the on board, and afterwards to bring the ship 
to Wicklow. A re of *£4 was also voted to the crew of a shore- 
boat for saving, at considerable risk of life, two men from the 
cutter Phantom, of Preston, which, during equally weather, had 
stranded on Taylor’s Bank, in Liverpool Bay, on the 2ud inst. It was stated 
that in consequence of the promptitude and skill of the salvors the two 
men of the cutter were saved, A reward was likewise granted to two men 
for rescuing, at some risk, in a small boat, one out of two men whose boat 
recently capsized in stormy weather on the coast of Donegal. One poor 
fellow had perished before assistance could reach him. fhe committee 
expreased their deep condolence with the family of the late Admiral Bertie 
C. Cator, who had been for many years past a valuable and zealous member 
of the committee of management of the institution. Payments amounting 
to upwards of £900 were made on various life-boat establishments. The 
committee decided to place a life-boat, at a favourable opportunity, on the 
coast, and to call it ** The Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy,” in acknowledgment of 
the munificent gift of £500 to the institution by his son, the Hon, Rustomjee 
Jameetjee Jejeebhoy, of Bombay, The executors of the late Miss Emma 
Keate, of Kensington, had paid her legacy of £300 to the society, 
and the bequest of the late Mrs. Daroure, of Blackheath, of £50 
has also been received. Lieutenant Rodney Blane, R.N., had collected, in 
China, £27 15s, 10d. ; and £6 2s. by Lady Blane, his mother, amongst her 
friends and others, in Derby, in aid of the funds of the institution. Daring 
the past month the society had vent new life-boats to Blackpool, New 
Brighton, and Sennen Cove, Cornwall, They were al the gifts of benevolent 
persons to the institution. The several railway companies had, as usual, 

ven the boats free conveyance over their lines. At Blackpool a grand 

monstration had taken place on the occasion of the launch of the life-boat, 


and it was calculated that from 20,000 to 30,000 verrons were preseut, The 
Seamen's Association at Drontheim, Christiansund, and Natesund, in Norway 
and Sweden, had forwarded to the institution £59 !Js., in admiration of i s 


t and national objects and in acknowledgment of the services some 
of ita life-boats had rendered to their shipwrecked fellow-countrymen on 


our coasts, 
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Life and Times of her Majesty Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark 
and Norway, fc. By Sir C.F. LAscELLES WRAXALL, Bart. 3 vols, 
W. H. Allen and Co. ree 

In all probability the enrious story of the “ Life and Times of 

Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark and Norway and youngest 


sister of George ITI. of England, is quite unknown to the “general 
reader.” People in any way familiar with modern history will, of 


course, know something ; but, when they come to see the present | 


three portly volumes, they will be surprised to find how little that 
something is. Even the misfortunes of the beautiful young girl, 
who married Christian VII.—the “ northern scamp,” as Lady Talbot 
called him—even the great sympathy felt for her untimely fate— 
could not altogether make clear a certain undefined incomprehen- 
sibility which has ever hung around Danish history. Moreover, all 
documents on the subject of the Queen's trials were carefully con- 
cealed, and it is principally through their release from confinement 
that anything like real truth has been obtained. The new sources 
of information of which Sir Lascelles Wraxall has availed himself 
are the privy archives of Copenhagen, containing unpublished 
documents and reports of the judges, putting things in a “new 


light,” and proving on what worthless evidence the divorce of the | 


Queen was passed. Then there is the ‘Memoirs of his Times,” 
by the Landgrave Charles of Hesse-Cassel, brother-in-law to 
Christian VII., which the late King of Denmark had printed 
for private circulation ; and the “ Memoirs” of Reverdil, secretary 
to Christian VII, a book which appeared some two or three years 
since, but which is scarcely known in this country. And lastly, 
says the author, “the private journals of Sir N. W. Wraxall have 
been laid under contribution to a greatextent. It was made known 
by the publication of the posthumous memoirs that he had been 
connected with the Queen of Denmark ; but it was only during the 
last year that I discovered how much my grandfather knew of the 
affair, and how well he had kept silence on the subject. I have 
ransacked his journals, correspondence, &c., in the interests of this 
work ; and these have enabled me, I hope, to bring together much 
not hitherto known, or, if known, forgotten.” Besides this, Sir 
Lascelles has “ recognised the value” of pamphlets, and has col- 
lected nearly everything relating to that extraordinary palace 
revolution which was at once the end of the beginning and the 
beginning of the end; and he publishes for the first time a letter, 
written on her death-bed by the Queen, to George III. 

In endeavouring within small compass to convey an idea of the 
great interest of the “ Life and Times,” it will be necessary for us to 
keep to the “ Life” as closely as possible. Therefore, some capital 
chapters respecting his Majesty George II. and the household of 
that equally graceful gentleman, Frederick, Prince of Wales, must 
be passed over in silence, but with the heartiest remembrance. The 
posthumous Princess Caroline Matilda was born July 11, 1751, and 
the next important fact concerning her is that she was married, 
November &, 1766, to Christian VII., King of Denmark, and a great 
deal more, including the unhappy duchies. In the mean time she 
had been brought up in wretched style. Society was in a dread- 
fully demoralised state in those times, and the Princess of Wales 
herself—as everybody knows—was supposed to have qualified for 
the position of the heroine in the ancient comic ballad, 


She loved her husband dearly, 
And another man quite as well ; 


and so these poor little Princes and Princesses were brought up in a 
system of rigid virtue and absence of temptation, which is too fre- 
quently celebrated for recoiling on its own head, There was no 
manliness in the boys’ education, and the girls never had any youth ; 
but they had the best culture that could be managed, and an amount 
of “mammy’s apronstring” which might have satistied even Mrs. 
Trimmer herself. The little Princess Caroline Matilda had never 
been a mile away from home when she was called upon to marry a 
King and rule over a foreign palace. At this period she is described 
as being brilliantly beautiful and wondrous fair; and in later years, 
despite the ill-treatment to which she was subjected, she added to 
her charms and set the world of Denmark in love with her, all 
except the King, who, when asked by Princess Amelia why he did 
| not like his wife, replied, ‘‘ Mais elle est si blonde!” But, in all 
probability, had she been any desirable shade of darkness, 
from Leicestershire to Lagos, it would have come to the same 
thing. Christian was mad from the beginning. He had a 
| weakness in favour of strength, and would rather have been 
Mr. Sayers than his Majesty. Accordingly, he practised to make 
himself hard, and was apparently trying to see how much he could 
endure, The consequence of this was that in a few years he was 
morally an idiot and physically worn out. In the streets of his own 
capital he and his companions were worse than any of the Mohocks 
whom grateful England accepted with the Restoration. In his 
travels in England, France, and Germany he was just as bad, if not 
worse. He was lost to all sense of shame ; -lost to everything save 
dissipation of the lowest and filthiest description. Well was 
it for the Queen that she was so habitually neglected that there 
was no thought of taking her on the tour; and yet it is certain that 
this unhappy young creature began by being a very excellent wife. 
But very soon the inevitable discontent set in. She was a mere 
cypher ; she had no part to play. The King dismissed her favourite 
attendants, and she was the object of the avowed hatred of the 
Queen-Mother, Juliana Maria. As a matter of course. the general 
discontent was very great. Everything was going to rack and ruin 
and the Court favourites were as bad as Court favourites ever were. 
However, political matters can only be touched on here so far ag 
relate to Caroline Matilda. 


the 
The Queen was much in want of a friend at Court, literally, and | 
she found one in the person of John Frederick Struensee, a remark- | 


able young man, a native of Hallé, and who had recently been 
appointed physician at Court. The Queen was ill, and Struensee 
cured her by simply recommending horse-exercise—no practice 
with Danish ladies, but which the 
she would soon bring into fashion. Then the little Crown 
Prince must needs catch smallpox, and Struensee cured him 
and gave a fillip to vaccination; and, in fine, he made 
himself so useful to the King that he was made State Councillor 
thus obtaining opportunities of aggrandisement which he well knew 
how to use. While he was friend to the King, and really doing 
him much good, he was also friend to the Queen, and doing her 
much harm. ‘Conscious of her innocence, Caroline Matilda 
behaved in a manner that caused people to talk, and her conduct 
was certainly most imprudent. Struensee was constantly seen in 
her company, and the Count Reverdil says that she ‘granted him 
familiarities which would have ruined any ordinary woman,’" He 
had a seat in her carriage and a horse by her side. They enjoyed 
solitary walks, and always were partners at a ball. “No wonder 
that the scandal grew, and was, doubtless, ever fanned by the 
watchful Juliana Maria.” Scandal will grow, indeed, especially if 
ladies will take liberties; and, at best, it cannot be denied that 
| Caroline Matilda laid herself open to very powerful attacks 
However, the ladies could be prudish, without being too particular, 
and when, at a féte, the Queen appeared in male attire. and sat her 
horse man fashion, that fashion soon became prevalent amongst the 
| rag Fane No ed And here is the Queen enjoying hunting 
| Matilda, when she hunted, was attired, I 


am sorry to say, exactly like a 


| man. Her hair was dressed with less powder, and pinned up closer, but in 
the usual style, with side curls, tonpet, and turned up behind ; she wore a 
dove-colour beaver hat with a deep gold band and tarsels a iong scarlet 
coat faced with gold all round, a buff, gold-laced waistcoat, frilled shirt. @ 
man’s neckerchief, and buckskin smail clothes and spure. She lo sked 


splendidly when mounted and dashing through the wooda, but when she 
dismounted the charm was, to a great degree, dispelled for she a ated 
shorter than ehe really was; the shape of her knees betrayed her rt ‘and 
her belt seemed to cut her in two,* iy 


But it is some palliation of this recklessness to add that this 


* Reverdil and “ Northern Courts,” 


Queen was assured , 
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constant masquerading was done at the King’s request, 
roud of her figure, an@§wished it to be batts ihe 
Denmark cared little for such palliation :— 

This was one of the long series of errors that Ca d 
| in her short career. Indeed, ever since she had came giertehen an — 
| von Giihler and the other light beauties who formed her court, a great ehanee 
| had taken place in her, and a defiant recklessness of public opinion geared 
| her best friends, and was a terrible mistake in so puritanical & country as 
Denmark. The priests took advantage of the popular feeling, and many a 
| sarcastic allusion to Jezebel could be heard from the pulpit. Of course His 
freedom of the press found a splendid opening in abuse of the Queen and her 
supposed minion, and the capital was soon flooded with the most scandalous 
attacks on the couple. Ere long, caricatures in which the Queen and her 
Cicisbeo were represented in the most ignoble postures ; satires, in which 
the most disgusting scenes were described, were spread about the city: and 
not merely pasted on the walls, but even in the passages of the palace, * 

In the mean time, whilst Christian was practising his “strength ” 
he had lost all power. Struensee was the great man, and with. the 
King’s favourite, Count Brandt, as accomplice, confidant, and dupe, 
he had managed to pass wholesale reforms. Such matters as free: 
dom of the press and financial regulations were amongst the number - 
and, as a matter of course, various officials were dismissed, others 
taught that they must do something for their money, and many 
offices were absolutely abolished. Things went on in this way until 
general consternation ensued, and people began to fear the advent 
of another Cromwell, And yet Denmark was, in reality, going 
along splendidly ; for surely on no grounds other than that of the 
divine right of kings—“ to govern wrong "—could the Danes have 
refused to see the superiority of Struensee over a King who is 
described in this style :— 

The King was generally left to the company of a black 
Brandt, 7 escane Christian's Insaperatie taujaaien. Cele need by 
it is notorious, have an equal propensity for mischief. Christian consequently 
found great delight in smashing the windows and china, with the black 
boy's assistance, and beheading the statues in the garden. As a change, he 
rolled on the floor with the lad, biting and scratching him. From time te 
time, however, there was something that resembled a lucid interval. Thus 
the King one evening suddenly appeared at a Court party, waved 
his hand to the company, and imperiously ordered “ silence.” The whole of 
the guests stopped and stared, and then the poor gentleman delivered, with 
great earnestness and deep pathos, Klopstock’s warning ode “ To the Princes,” 
This finished, he clapped his hands, burst into a loud laugh, turned on his 
heel, and went away. 

The only thing to be done was a coup-d’état, and that was 
managed on a scale sufficiently large for all purposes. The Royal 
family—that is, the two Dowager Queens and Prince Frederick 
brother to the King—leagued with certain officers of troops to 
restore power to the Crown or to gain it for themselves. In the 
dead of night cr morning of the 17th of January, 1772, they made 
their way to Christian's sleeping apartment, aroused him, and 
forced him to sign fifteen warrants commanding the arrest 
of no less than seventeen persons—the Queen, Struensee, 
and Brandt of course heading the list. After the most 
inhuman ill-treatment in prison, the prisoners were brought to trial ; 
the charges against the Queen being adultery with Struensee ; 
against Struensee of ee with the Queen, forgery, peculation, 
«ec. ; and against Brandt of having fought the King with his fists 
(which his Majesty had provoked), and general interest with 
Struensee. The conclusion of the story is appalling and lamentable, 
and full of mystery hopeless to be explained away. Struensee, 
when questioned, confessed to his guilt with the Queen; and the 
Queen, when she heard of his confession, at once admitted its 
truth. Allattempts to withdraw that admission failed. Various 
witnesses proved the truth, or thought they proved it. The “ deli- 
cate investigation” was at anend. The Queen was found guilty, 
Struensee and Brandt likewise. The fate of the remaining 
fourteen need not be traced here; but the two Counts suf- 
fered awful deaths, and the Queen was sentenced to be 
divorced and lose all regal rights, and to imprisonment. Sub- 
sequently, through British remonstrance—in those days backed up 
by a British fleet—a pecuniary provision was made for her, and she 
was allowed to take up her residence at Celle, in Hanover. Here 
she distinguished herself by her many virtues and amiabilities ; 
but, unhappily, just as steps were being taken, under the chief 
miunagement of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, to reinstate her in her tree 
position in Denmark, she died, almost suddenly, of fever, May 11, 
1775, in her twenty-fourth year. Such is her almost-forgotten 
story, now for the first time given as completely as possible 
to the world. Leaving the career of the King, his Ministers, 
and his Court favourites to speak for themselves, in terms 
the reverse of flattering, some little consideration of the Queen's 
case is desirable. Sir Lascelles Wraxall's wish is father— 
we had almost said grandfather—to his thought when he 
fancies he has redeemed the Queen's character. That she was in a 
shameful position must be allowed—a position of temptation ever 
when yoked to a monarch like Christian, She was most beautiful, 
though ‘blonde ;” but all the beauty in the world has frequently 
concealed the most unblushing blood. Her virtues, amiabilities, amd 
charities were the talk of a whole kingdom, but in no way incon- 
sistent with a treacherous memory as to a Commandment or two; 
but Nell Gwyn cajoled Charles II. out of Chelsea Hospltal, anct 
Charles did not wish poor Nelly to starve. Caroline Matilda hadi 
been brought up with a rigid morality which, as we have said, too 
often recoils upon itself; and, what is more, a certain prominent 
family of that and a still later period was not remarkably dis- 
tinguished for practising domestic virtues. Indeed, what may not 
be true of a Queen who “ often displayed herself perfectly undressed 
to her chamber-women, walking in broad daylight in a room which 
had windows on both sides, and at a time when the guard-mounting 
was taking place, and then asked the maids whether they had. 
ever seen Eve or Christ”? (vol. ii., 224.) Guilty or not, the base- 
ness of Struensee in charging the Queen was most unmanly and 
abhorrent ; but that an innocent woman should endeavour to shield 
such a scoundrel—and in one way or another she must have hoped 
to shield him—by confessing to so monstrous a sin is more than most 

ple will be ready to allow. True, on her deathbed—with her 
atest breath, as it were—she writes a letter to her brother 
Core III.) protesting her innocence ; but on deathbeds con- 
essions of guilt are far more common than retractations of such 
confessions. And is it not astounding that Struensee himself did 
not withdraw the shameful calumny on his deathbed—the scaffold ? 
But the public must settle the verdict for themselves. 

In leaving these volumes we must say that they are amongst #he 
most fascinating of the season, and describe = most interesting: 
passage of history. ‘The author's clearness and industry have well” 
backed up the material open to him, and the result is an excellent: 
specimen of “ Life and Times” literature, 


He wa: 
But the people br 


In the Silver Age. Essays—that ts, Dispersed Meditations. By 
2 Houme Lee. 2 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co, 
Noone can be displeased to meet Holme Leein this new capacity. 
The essays are carefully written, wise, tender, intelligent, full of 
charming descriptions of natural scenery, and, for the most part 
gn out. They can, we think, do scarcely anything 
eal daa Neg accordingly, we recommend them for leisurely, not 
We have said that these essays are, for the most part, frankly 
Batt att Now and then a topic is only half-handled, how- 
ae was surely a pity to say anything at all about 
‘olicre and the faithless mistress whom he ‘so passionately loved 
without saying something of the unhappy wife whom he did nof 
love, but whose unshaken fidelity and generous constructions were 
te) wouderful, A more tragic story than this does not exist in the 
romance of the affections. It is hard to know which to pity most 
Molitre or the wife; for he must have suffered, for her sake a3 
muc v as for his own. If Holme Leo thought the narrative could 
not well be presented in its entirety, there was yet open to her the 
> page alternative of Lard Melbourne—*:Can‘t you letit alone ?” 
on ae might be applied to what Holme Lee has said of 
til ed paper about women, by the late Mr, John Stuart. 
Mill. ut, after the worst is said, the book is one that may be 


ordia praised 4 f i 
| folidey ene and profitably taken into the country by the 
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LAW AND CRIME. : 

Jvp@MeENT in the Yelverton case was delivered 
; ro House of Lords on Thursday, when three 
sats and learned Lords to one decided that ms 
decision of the Court below ought to be revers ds 
and the marriage between the appellant and the 

ndent declared null and void. , 
yocnG woman named Tracey, committed 

icide by means of poison supplied to her by a 
<8 mist’s assistant. The circumstances deserve 
; ciment. The deceased sent a little girl to the 
Chemist's shop for some “ dogs’ poison.” The as- 
jstant, exercising commendable prudence, sold a 
e nny worth of cream of tartar. The girl after- 
wards returned, by direction of her mistress, to 
ask for another pennyworth of dogs’ poison, as 
“the last had not affected the dog, and he _was 
running about the house worse than ever.” Upon 
this the assistant served the child with a quantity 

ive sublimate, which the deceased 
of corrosive , 1 ‘ . 
swallowed. Of course, she died in_ horrible 
agony. An inquest was held upon her body, 
and the assistant, who appeared as a witness, 
was discharged without a reprimand by the 
jury, who found that the deceased had committed 
suicide while of unsound mind. Not a word appears 
to have been said about the diabolical cruelty of 
attempting to poison even a dog by such an agent 
as corrosive sublimate—perhaps the most painful 
ison known to chemists. A cautious and humane 
practitioner might surely have asked that the 
animal should be brought to his shop, and there 
mercifully and instantaneously killed it by a few 
drops of hydrocyanic acid, But this assistant, 
thrown off his first guard, supplied a deadly agent, 
producing agonising erosion of the viscera, and 
yet was allowed to depart without so much as a 
reprimand. , , 

‘As this is the season for excursion-trains, not 
only from but to the metropolis, we may be excused 
for assuring our provincial readers that, by personal 
experience, we have found that “ skittle-sharpers ” 
have made a * pitch” in the now gratuitously-open 
area of St. Paul's Cathedral. Visitors from the 
country will do well to keep themselves aloof from 
all strangers who endeavour to protract conver- 
sations opened by apparently most simple questions. 
When such inquiries are made in good faith, the 

uerist always passes on upon receiving his reply. 
When he forces his companionship, the person 
accosted may be assured that the intent is frau- 

ulent, or worse. ; d 
‘ There is an ancient demoniacal legend, which we 
do not care to narrate precisely, but which is to the 
effect that the fiend once offered to a man his choice 
of the commission of one of three sins. He was to 
murder his father, or his mother, or to get drunk. 
The man chose the third, and, while intoxicated, 
committed the other two. A fellow was tried at 
Nottingham Assizes for having killed his mother 
and dangerously wounded his father by the dis- 
charge of two shots from a double-barrelled gun. 
His mother had interfered to prevent his beating his 
father, when the wretch fetched the loaded weapon, 
and, taking deliberate aim at each in turn, shot them 
both. He then ran away to a neighbour's house and 
begged to be concealed. When arrested he declared 
that he expected to be hanged like a sanguinary 
pig. He was found guilty, and the jury recom- 
mended him to mercy on the ground that he was 
drunk when he committed the murder. The 
Nottingham jury must have had curious sympathies. 
If this be the teaching of the jury-box, intending 
murderers may well take the hint and be careful to 
get drunk before committing homicide. The in- 
toxication need not be sufficient to preclude the 
fatal use of firearms nor the reasonable apprehension 
of the fitting consequences of the crime. 

Mr, O'Malley Irwin, a barrister who has some 
alleged grievance in connection with a trial which 
took place about thirty years ago, applied to Mr. 
Belfe, at Westminster, for a summons against Sir 
George Grey calling upon him to answer a charge 
ef high treason. fie based his application upon 
the fact that Sir George Grey had advised her 
Majesty not to comply with a petition presented 
bw the applicant under the Petition of Rights Act. 
Mr, Irwin announced that Sir George's conduct was 
treason against the statute, and, upon being urged 
to further explain, declared that it was high treason, 
not against the Sovereign, but against the law. At 
this point Mr. Selfe told him that he (applicant) 
was talking nonsense, and ordered him to stand 
down and allow the business of the Court to pro- 
ceed. The case of Mr. Irwin was on Tuesday last 
brought fully before the House of Commons, when 
a complete answer was given to his case. 2 

Some strange disclosures have been made in 
reference to the administrative system of Portland 
prison, A marine-store-dealer, of Weymouth, 
named Simmonds, who has for years past been in 
the habit of purchasing what are called “con- 
demned” prison stores, was suspected of carrying 
on a wholesale traffic in Government property. 
Parcels forwarded by him to the railway for trans- 
mission to his establishment in London were in- 
spected by the police, who found scores of pairs of 
trousers, rugs, and other articles of apparel. In 
the same truck, for Simmond’s carriage business 
was so extensive that a truck was allotted expressly 
tw his goods, were a dozen casks of cocoa, of the 
sae quality as the prison stores. None of these 
articles were of the kind known as condemned. 
The strangest part of the affair, which resulted in 
the trial of Simmonds on Friday week, was that 
none of the prison officials could or would give any 
explanation of the means by which Simmonds 
became possessed of them. Stock was taken, so far 
as could be done under circumstances to be men- 
tioned, but this only resulted in showing 
the defective state of the books, From these it 
appeared that there should be 1 cwt. of cocoa in the 
Prison, whereas there were really six. Mr. Justice 
Byles, who tried the prisoner, remarked that it was 
clear “the evil existed in the system of manage- 
ment at the establishment, but whe was at fault he 
could not tell, unless all the clerks were before 
him.” In fact, had the prisoner uot himself stated 
that the goods were condemned stores, which they 
were clearly proved not to be, there might have 

en great difliculties in the way of his conviction. 
* Lordship, in summing up, made the following 
striking observations :— 

There must be some 8 : 
others outeide for di-posing of as einer ‘The 
System of business which was there carried out was highly 
discreditable. He had no means of inquiring whose fault 
it was, and did not make these observations on anyone in 
Particular. If the prison had been here, he should have 
had everyone before him with whom the prisoner had been 
in league, It might have inyolved an inquiry which woulg 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
Mr. Bent, the superintendent of the railway police, | _ The market for Foreign Securities has continned dall, and pricts 


have led them astray from the point they were investi- 
gating—the guilt of this particular man; but it was well 
worth the attention of thos~ interested in such establish- 


ments and the public expenditure to institute an inquir: 
without delay. ss pata ne ms 


These remarks were loudly applauded by the crowd 
in court. Simmonds was found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to three years’ penal servitude. From a 
correspondent, who has kindly forwarded us the 
report of this trial (in the Weymouth Telegram of 
the 28th inst.), we learn that the detection of 
Simmonds created quite a panic among certain 
persons both inside and outside the prison. The 
frauds upon the public are scarcely more than indi- 
cated by Simmonde’s particular case. The system 
of embezzlement, peculation, fraud, and dishonest 
receiving has been carried on for years, and has 
long been notorious in the island. Certain officials 
have been living at a rate equal to about five times 
that of their known income. When the alarm was 
given, we are credibly informed that, in the sea off 
the famous rock known as the “Bill” and other 
parts of the island, “prison stores were floating 
about in all directions—calico in large rolls, candles 
by thousands, and other articles, all of which had 
been smuggled out of the prison.” We believe the 
matter is now engaging the most active attention 
of the Government; but it may take months to 
ascertain the extent of the delinquencies and to get 
the bocks ont of the confusion into which they 
pei py negligence, if not wilfulness, been allowed 
to . 


POLICE. 

UNJUSTIFIABLE DESTRUCTION OF & VALUABLE 
Work OF AR?v.—Robert Hamilton, thirty-five, was 
charged with stealing and destroying the portrait of a 
gentleman, 

John Mason said—I am an artist. The frame and parts 
of a portrait now produced are mine, value in all 15s 
Some time since a club was established at the Carpenters’ 
Arms, Haggerstone, the conditions of which were that 
every member should pay 6d, per week until the amount 
reached 15s., when such person called upon me and I 
painted his likeness, Prisoner became a member about 
twelve months since. He paid for five successive weeks, 
but would not continue, and insisted upon having his 
money back. This was against the rules, and his demand 
was refused. A specimen portrait was hanging behind 
the bar; he took it away and destroyed it as now seen. 

A picture-frame about 2 ft. by 24 ft. was handed to the 
magistrate, with a figure in crayon of a bald-headed 
gentleman, dressed in a black frock coat, the lower part 
being exceedingly dark, and the face as remarkably 
opposite. 

Mr. Safford (clerk)—Is this the portrait of a member ? 

Complainant—Oh, no, Sir! It only shows how it would 
be done. 

Mr. Safford—Somebody has cut the gentleman's throat. 

Complainant—It ia torn, That is the destruction. 

Mr. Safford—I should think so. 

Miss Oliver, of the Carpenter's Arms— Yesterday the 
prisoner came to our house with another man and 
demanded the half-crown subscription he had paid into 
the club. He became very noisy, and I told him that if I 
was aman I would turn him out. He left, but, while I 
was serving 4 customer, returned, took down this gentle- 
= from where he was hanging, and ran away with 

im. 

Rice, 121 N—I found the frame and picture at the 
prisoner's workshop. He said he had smashed the former 
and torn the gentleman's throat. I took him for stealing. 

The Artist—I believe it was done out of spite, not for 
its value. The portrait is worth 10s., the frame 5s, 

The Prisoner—I can mend that, it’s in my way. No- 
body can mend the other. I consider I am hardly used 
by being charged with robbery. I felt as others of the 
club did, that the portraits were not at all like, and would 
not goon with it; but I offered to take out the half- 
crown in beer. What did they want more? Well, it 
was refused, so I took two friends with me, one of whom 
I left outside because he talks too fast, and, in a rage, I 
did do as they say-—-took away this old gentleman and 
smashed him. 

Mr. Ellicon—You were not justified in doing either, and 
l order that you pay a fine of 5s, for breaking the frame 
and 10s, for the portrait, or suffer in default seven days’ 
imprisonment. -- 

A CLAWING FOR A Kiss,—John Sullivan, an Irish 
bricklayer, was charged with the following assault :— 

Mrs. Claridge, of Shacklewell, said— Yesterday after- 
noon I was passing along the Amherst-road, Shacklewell, 
in company with a lady, when suddenly some person 
behind us almost jumped upon me, held me tight, pulled 
my head back, and kissed me, 1 struggled and got away 
from him, but not before I had scratched his face in 
endeavouring to keep it from mine. The prisoner is the 
man; and, naturally indignant at it,1 gave him into 
custody. Some persons commended me for so doing, and 
others laughed. 

Complainant’s sister-in-law confirmed this statement, 
adding, “ Yes, she certainly gave him a good clawing ; 
and very rightly it served him.” 

The fellow, at the mention of the fact, pointed to his 
cheek, which bore undeniable evidence of the punishment 
he had in that way received, 

Mr. Cooke—Do you wish to ask any questions, or say 
anything ? 

isoner—I’m very sorry; I did do it, but I couldn't 
help it. I’ll neverdo it again, I was entirely in liquor. 

Mr. Cooke (severely)—You couldn’t help it! What do 
you mean by that? 

The fellow here commenced howling out a variety of 
excuses, among which, * Oh, | was drunk, sure! I was 
drunk! Niver more! niver more!" were most intelli- 

ble. 
ba Cooke—You have committed a most impudent 
assault, and it is fortunate for you that the complainant 
has not received any injury from it, or I would have 
punished you severely, You must pay 10s., or go to prison 
for seven days with hard labour, 

Prisoner—Oh, thank yon, Sir; thank you. 

But he could not raise the amount required, and went 
off to prison in the van. 

PICKING POCKETS IN A RAILWAY CARRIAGE.—Thomas 
Lownes, a smart-looking young fellow, was brought before 
Mr. Woolrych, charged with picking the pocket of Mre. 
Osborne in a third-class carriage on the London and South- 
Western Railway. The prosecutrix said she came from 
Hampton Court by the railway at five on Wednesday, and 
the prisoner got in the same compartment and sat on her 
right-hand side, where her pocket was, containing two 
florins and a pair of gloves. Just before the train arrived 
at Vauxhall, and while witness was leaning over to con- 
verse with a friend, she felt a pull at her dress, and in 
turning to her right side she saw the prisoner’s left hand 
leave her side in a hasty manner. She instantly put her 
hand in her pocket and missed the two florins and her 
gloves. She seized hold of the prisoner and demanded 
her property back, when hedenied having taken anything 
and tried to get out of the carriage. One of the railway 
officers, however, came to her assistance, and on the 
arrival of the train at Waterloo station she gave him into 
custody. 

Jase Smith, an officer in the employ of the South- 
Western Railway, said he had received information from 
the guard that a man had robbed a lady in one of the 
third-class carriages, On the arrival of the train at the 
ticket-collecting station he went and apprehended the 
and handed him over toa Metrepolitan Police- 


prisoner, 
officer. On being searched, half a railway-ticket was 
tound on him and two florins. The gloves were lying at 
his feet. 


Mr. Woolrych asked the prisoner whether he would be 
tried by him or go to the sessions. we 

The S daoner Gunrvel that he would rather his Worship 
dealt with him. He did not wish to go to the sessions. 

The Magistrate told him if he dealt with him he must 
plead guilty. 

The prisoner said he was guilty ; when 


informed his Worship that he believed him to be connected | 


with a gang of railway thieves, but he did not know 
whether he had ever been convicted, 

Mr. Woolrych suspected that he was a practised thief, 
therefore he should sentence him to six months’ hard 
labour at Wandsworth House of Correction. 

STREET BRIGANDISM.—Daniel and George King were 
charged with highway robbery. 

Mr. Elkin—I am a merchant. I was walking down 
Endell-street on Tuesday evening, and turned aside into 
a side street. As I was returning to Endell-street two 
men ran violently against me in front, and at the same 
moment two others whom I had previously seen stand- 
ing at the Corner came behind me and took my watch. 
Tam certain that O'Brien was one of them, and I think 
King was the other, but I could not swear to him. O'Brien 
seized me by the back of my coat collar, and cut my guard 
chain (which was round my neck), and the one I believe 
to be King took my watch and chain, I value the watch 
and chain at £10 10s, 

Policeman Lawrance said he was on duty in Endell- 
street, in plain clothes, at about a quarter to twelve, and 
heard a cry of “Stop thief!’ at the corner of Short’s- 
gardens, He saw four men running towards Long-acre 
and the other two towards Holborn. He pursued them, 
and got near enongh to see them distinctly, and recog- 
nised the prisoners, whom he had known for about four 
months. He followed them through the side streets, 
across Drury-lane and down Charles-street, but lost them 
in vag narrow and intricate courts running from that 
treet. 

John Burgen, a sweeper, stated that, immediately be- 
fore the robbery, he saw the prisoners and two other men 
standing at the corner of Kndell-street. When the pro- 
secutor reached the corner where they stood, he cried out 
* Police."’ Witness looked round, and saw the four men 
surrounding the prosecutor. O'Brien had his hand at the 
back of his neck. They all ran away, two in one direction 
and the two prisoners in another. 

Sergeant Ackerill said he went in search of the prisoners, 
and on Wednesday night saw them standing in the coal- 
yard, Drury-lane. He heard one of them say, “ Beef it ; 
here is Ackerill.” ‘ Beef it,” is a slang phrase for “ Get 
away.” At the same moment a man ran against him in 
front with considerable violence. 

Mr. Vaughan—Do you think it was done purposely ? 

Ackerill replied that he was sure it was. He pursued 
the prisoners some distance, but lost sight of them in 
Barley-court. On Thursday night he again went in 
search of them and found them in bed in a low public- 
houee in that locality, a house visited by thieves. At first 
they said they would not go out with him, but on his 
expressing his determination to have them out, they said 
or would be quiet, and asked him to give them fair 
play. 

The prozecutor, in answer to Mr. Vaughan, said that he 
was surrounded by the four men in such a manner that 
he could not move. They did not strike him, but flourished 
their hands before his face, so as to confuse him. 

Mr. Vaughan—Did they lay hands on you at all? 

Prosecutor— Yes, to push me and obstruct me, but not 
to strike me. 

Both prisoners denied their identity. 

Mr. Vaughan committed them for trial. 

gl When I come out you will find out who stole the 
watch. — 

THE LATE ROBBERY ON THE CONTINENT,—Jacob 
Levy, a foreigner, who had been remanded on a charge 
of stealing or receiving a valuable gold watch, the 
property of Mrs, Thistlewaite, of Grosvenor-square, was 
brought before Mr. Flower for final examination. 

It will be remembered that the prisoner had offered to 
pawn the watch at Mr. Whistler's, in the Strand, and he 
was given into custody on suspicion of stealing it. It 
transpir: d that the watch, worth upwards of 100 guineas, 
was stolen, with about £500 worth of other property, 
from Mrs. Thistlewaite, while travelling on the Continent 
in May last, and the case was remanded for the attendance 
of the prosecutrix. 

Mrs. Thistlewaite, on entering the box, said—I would 
rather not prosecute. My religion will prevent my pro- 
secuting. 

Mr. Flowers—Will your religion prevent you from 
swearing that the watch is your property ? 

Mrs. Thistlewaite—Oh, there is no doubt of that, I 
know it by a piece chipped out of one of the diamonds, 
and by the maker's name, I have no objection to swear 
that. 

The oath was then administered and the prosecutrix 
gave the necessary evidence to establish the identity of the 
property. 

Mr. Abrams, for the prisoner, said his client gave £25 
for it in Switzerland, and had no suspicion it was stolen. 
He bought it five or six weeks ago. 

The Prosecutrix—If he is honest he will state his 
address. I had other property stolen at the same time. 

Mr. Flowers said he should order the watch to be given 
up, it being clearly stolen property ; but the prisoner, for 
the present, must be discharged. 

A SINGULAR REQUEST.—Two urchins, named Dennis 
Healy and John Driscoll, living in St. Giles’s, were charged 
before Mr. Tyrwhitt with picking the pocket of a female 
named Flaxman, 

Thomas Humphreys, of No. 3, Brownlow-street, said 
that about ten o'clock that morning he was in Denmark- 
street, when he saw a female (Mrs, Flaxman) on the 
wheel of a van, in which there were a number of children 
going for an excursion. He observed Healey feeling the 
temale’s dress, Driscoll standing close by Healey at the 
time. The boys suddenly ran away, end, learning that the 
female had been robbed, he pursued them into Queen- 
street, Dean-street, where he saw the purse produced 
dropped by one of them, but he could not say which, 

Mrs. Flaxman identified the purse and contents as her 
property. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt— Do the boys want to say anything ? 

Healey— Yes; we want three years, 

Mr. Tyrwhitt—It is rather an extraordinary request, 
but, I think, under circumstances it would be about as 
good a thing as could be done, and, with that view, I shall 
remand them for a week, when their parents can attend. 

The boys, who seemed very well pleased at the result, 
were then remanded. 

MuRDER.—A most horrible murder has been committed 
in Somers Town—the murderer having subsequently com- 
mitted suicide, A woman named Sarah Bishop has for 
some time resided in a house in Smith-street with a car- 
penter named James Brown, and paased for his wife. 
They were in the habit of quarrelling, and last Tuesday 
evening the other residents heard them at words and blows, 
The noise soon ceased, and the man afterwards said the 
woman had left him. He went out to his work as usual 
each day afterwards. On Sunday, as the woman-had not 
returned, Brown was invited to dine with one of 
the lodgers, and did so. At night he went, as it was 
expected, to bed, apparently cheerful, On the previousday 
or two a bad smell pervaded the house, and on Monday it 
was much worse. It seemed to come from a back kitchen. 
Access was obtained to this place by the window, and 
there, in acoal.cellar, was found the decomposing body of 
the woman. Death had been caused by a fracture of the 
skull with an axe, which was afterwards found in a water- 
butt on the premises. The police, having been called in, 
made search for the man, and in one of the rooms which 
he had occupied he was found dead, having hanged him- 
self some hours before their arrival. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

TNE Directors of the Bank of England having been compelled to 
advance their lowes: quotation for money to 7 per cent, owing to the 
activity in the demand for gold for expors to the Continent, all 
Home Stocks have ruled heavy during the week, and the quotations 
have had a drooping tendency, Consols, for Money, have marked 
897 90; Ditto, for Time, 904 4; Reduced and New Three per Cente, 
894 § ; Exchequer Bills, 4s. to 8a discount, Bank Stock has been 
240 to 242, 

Indian Securities have sold slowly, On the whole, however, prices 
have been steady. India Stock, Old, has marked 212 to 214; and 
Rupee Paper, 104 to 105, and 11410 116, The Bonds have cuanged 
handa at 15s to 5s, discount, 

Several parcels of gold have been shipped to France and Spain, 
and the steamer for the East has taken out £114,260, chie ty in+ilver, 

The Continental exchanges are far from favourable, Adyices from 
New York bring the premium on gold at 151, 
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have, in some instances, further deciined. The Confederate Loan is 
now qnoted at 75 to 77; Venezuela Scrip, 7 to 74 dis,; French 
Mexican Scrip, 6) to 54 dis. ; and Russian, i} to 4} prem. Brazilian 


Five per Cents have been done at 102; Ditto Four-and-a-Half per 
Cents, 1850, 85}; Chilian Six per Conta, 101}; Ditto Four-and-a- 
Half per Cents, 824; Dani-h Five per Cents, ‘4 ex div.; Egyptian 
Seven per Cents, 1024; Greek, 24}; Mexican Three per Cents, 
28% ex all; Ditto, 1864 
div.; Russtan Five per 
Centa, is 


26; Portuguese Three per Cents, 484 ex 
nus, 1862, 92; Ditto Four-and-a- alt per 
cOf ex div; Spanish Three per Cents, 504 ex div. ; 
28f; Dicto, Certificates, 10; Turkish Oid Six per 

; Titto, 1858, 72; Ditto, 1862, 60%; Venezuela Six per 
‘ rv ; Datch Four per Cents, 99} ; and Luslian Five per Cen, 

7§ ex div, 

a the market for Joint-stock Bank Shares a full average business 
has been transacted. Agra and Masterman’s have realised 27 ; 
Alliance, 674; Ditto, New, 637; Anglo-Austrian, 74 ; Chartered of 
India, Australia, and China, 404; Ditto, New, 38{; City, New, 
140; Consotivated, 112; European, 144; Hindustan, China, and 
Japan, st}; Ditto, New, 21§; Imperial, 37 ; Imperial of China, &c., 
6); Imperial Ottoman, 174 ; Land Mortgage ot India, 53; London 
and Brazilian, 48 ex div.; London Chartered of Australia, 25; 
London ant County, 77; London Joint-Stock, 5!}; London and 
South Afrioan, 244; London ana Westminster, 0, National Proe 
vincial of England, 148; Ditto, New, 43; Oriental, 00; Union of 
Australia, 52] ex div, ; aod Union of Lonaon, 54} 

Colonial Government Securicies have been dealt in to a moderate 
extent. Canada Six per Cents have eold at 094 ; Ditwo Five per Centa, 
89; New South Wales Five per Cents, 98 ; and Victoria Six per 
Cents, 110} 

The Miscellaneous Market has been tolerably active. Austra- 
lian Morigage Land ana Fimance, 3}; Bombay Gus, 5; City Offices, 
44; Credit Foncier, 144; Credit Mobiiler, 10; Crys Palace, 
344; Divo Six per Cant Perpetual Deben‘ures, 111; East India 
Irrigeion and Canal, 55; Egyptian Commercial and ‘Crading, 44 ; 
English and Australian Copper, 13; Financial Corporation, 54 ; 
Fore-street Warehouse, 4 ; General Uredit, 74; Hudson's Bay, 17); 
Joint-Stock Discount, 74; Land Credit ot Ireland, 54; ‘Land 
Securities, 54; London Financial, 275 ; London General Omnibus, 3; 
National Discount, 144; Ortental Inlend Steam, 34; Royal Mail 
Steam, % ; Socio Financiere d’kgypte, 5}; Thames and Mersey 
Marine Insurance, 7; and Upper Assam Tea, 4, 

The Railway Share Market naa been in a very inactive state, at 
drooping prices, although the traftic returns continue good, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 

CORN EXCHANGE,—Only moderate supplies of English wheat 
have been on offer this week ; yet the aemana for both red and 
white qualities has ruled very inactive, at previous currenciea, 
Fine foreign wheats have sold to # fair extent, at fill prices, 
Otherwise, the trade has ruled heavy, There has been a good in- 
quiry for floating cargoes of grain, at full quotations to a slight 
wavaace, The irquiry for barley has fallen otf, Holders, however, 
have been firm tn their demands, Malt has sold slowly, put at full 
prices. The demand for oata has fallen off, and the quotations have 
been firmly supported. Both beans and peas have commanded 
extreme quotations, The tlour trade has been tolerably healthy, 
ENGLinH.— W heat, 41s, to 488, ; barley, 258. vo 37s. ; malt, 50s, to 
oats, 168, fo 2d8. ; rye, 258 to 29s.; beans, 34s, to 458. ; peas, 

. per quarver; tlour, 268, to 40s. per 240 1b. 
LE.—Wuil average supplies of tat stock have been on 
offer, and the trade, generally, has ruled steady, as follows :—reet, 
from 3a, 4d, to #8, 10d, ; mutton, 38, 6d, to 5s 4d.; lamb, 6s, te 76. ; 
veal, 38, Sa, to 4s, Sd., and pork, 3a, 6d. te 4s, 6d. per Slo. to sink 
the offal, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,—The trade has somewhat im- 
Proved, and prices may be considered firm :—Beef, from 3s, to 4a, 4d. ; 
mutton, 3a. Yd, to ds, 8d,; Iamb, 5a. 6d. 10 6a 4d ; veal, du, Bd. to 
4s. 2d. ; and pork, da, 4a, to 4, Gd, per 81b, by the carcass, 

‘TEA.—Nearly all kinds continue to move off slowly, In prices, 
however, very little change has taken place, 

SUGAK.—The demand ia still heavy, and the quotations have 
further receded 64. per cwt. The stock smounts to 67,975 tons, 
ageing 108,425 tone last year, Refined goods are dull, and rether 
cheaper, 

COFFEE.—We have no change to notice in the value of any kind. 
The trade, however, is imactive, Stock, 4937 tons, against 10,194 
tons in 1863. 

Rick —The transactions continue on @ very moderate scale, ag 
previous quotations. Svock, 30,579 tons, against 42,261 tons 

ear, 

PROVISIONS.—Most kinds of butter have continued in steady 
request, and the quotations have had an upward tendency, Bucon 
is again rather dearer, with @ good consumptive inquiry, Haims, 
jard, and most other provisions are steady in price, 

TALLOW. the trade is firm, at very full prices, P.Y.C., om the 
spot, is selling at dle, 3d, per ews, Stock, 42,638 car against 
30,235 casks last year. Rough fat, 2s. per Se me 

O1L8.— Linseed oil is in moderate request, at £38 104. per ton on 
the xpot. Hape is selling a. trom £445 to £47; olive, £53 10a to 
£62; cocoanut, £38 lus. to £40 10s.; and fine ma, £35 10, 
French turpentine is selling wt 71s, per ewt, 

SPIKITS,—The inquiry tor rum is restricted to small parcels, on 
former terms Brandy and grain spirits support previous rates, 
‘The demand, however, {aby no means active. 

HAY AND STRAW.~ Meadow kay, £3 to £4 1ba.; clover, £4 15s, 
to £9 15s. ; and straw, £1 68, to £1 10s, per load, 

COALS,—test house coals, 188, 3d, to 195.; seconds, 16g 6d. to 
17s, 6d, ; Hartley's, 16a. 6d. to 17s, dd. ; and manufacturers’, 12a, 6d, 
to 15s. per ton, 

Hors.—The demand has alightly improved, and prices are well 
mpported. me cera agent Beoremse as not to say favourable, 

00L.—' public sales of colonial w are progress! 
steadily, at, mostiy, full prices, * = 

POTATOES,—The supplies wre seasonably good, and the trade je 
steady, at from 70s, Lo 120s, per ton, 
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BANKRUPTS.—& FLETCHER, Bayham-terrace, Camden Town- 
author. —H. T, SHAW, John-stieet, Tottenham -court-road, dealer in 
hair.—W. TUKNER, Stepney-caunseway. —W. L MAYHEW, Biack- 
water, Hants, grocer.—T C, BARN MS, Vastle-street, Leicester-aquure, 
licensed victualler.—~H. SUMTER, Whitmore road, Huxten, 
BARTON, stonemason.—M. DURKANT, Du tiord, Kent.—v. 
Upper Kentish Town, protessor of musie.— J. MUTTON 
Deptford, engineer.—T. Ro BROWNE, Gracocharch-street, general 
commission merchant.—J. LANK, Silver-atreet, Noteing-hill, 
bakor,—S, B. JONKS, Hersford—J. BEZLEY, Fulbam-road.—F, 
HORLEY, Upper Whitecross-street, baker. —G, LAMY MAN, 
Birmingham, corndealer.—W. HOBBS, Alveley, Shropshire, iun= 
keeper.—J. MARKS, Lower Mytton, Worcesurebire, couper.—Gy 
BURROWS, Chilwell, Nottinghamshire, lace agent.—J. CLAR! 
Nottingham, sealeboard manufacturer. — W, H. BICKNELL, 
Giamorgan, tailor—J. DEAKDEN, Balifaz, cotton-spinner.—k, 
HIMST, Batley, builder—M. PILLING, Whitworth, Lancashire, 
grocer.—J, ARMSTRONG, Crook, Durham, groser,—W. GRAHAM, 
Ainstable, Cumberland, farmer.—C. COX, Sheffield, assurance agent, 
W. MABSON, Sheffield, buvcher—8. LISTER, Willenhall, vio~ 
tualler,— B. C, WILLIAMS, Wolverhampton, soapmaker.— K, 
BEHENNA, Truro, carpenter—W, GREGORY, Mancheater—C. 
‘LUGBY, Durham, innkeepar—J, RIMMER, Colne, saddler—R 
VOY SEY, Southsea, shoemaker.—G. W, AMOUR, Koya! Naval Hos- 
pit»l, Healar, cook.—W. HENSON, Swanington, Leicestershire, 
publican. —W. ELGOOD, Leicester, insurance agent.—T, BENNETT, 
New Fletton, Bunta, teadealer.—K. H, DEBNAM, Plymouth, sboe- 
maker.—R. JOHNCOCK, Wickham Market, plumber.—C. NICOLL, 
Bucknell, Heretordshire, huutsman,.—T CLARKS, Sirmingham— 
WDA Birmingham, jeweller —S, 1, BIOHASDAON, Liver- 
pool, clerk to ®& newspaper Proprietor . BAKER, Spinwwpill 
Somersetshire, butcher, — W. KNIGHT, Hostinghar. caper 
H. BARNES, Lincoln, deaper—J. JOHNSON, Watford, con- 
fectioner—G. FARR, Hull, fishmonger.—B. GREAVES, Hull.—J. 
MSSENGER, Bothel, Cumberlanu.—G. W. bOLMAN, South 
Stoneham, bi»cksmith.—J. MILNES, Crossl-y-terrace, Yor! 
joiner —R. STOKER, Stockton-on-Tees, mariner—T', MORRIS. 


Hartshill, Warwickshire, ribbon-weaver.—D, MORGAN, Hitchin, 
grocer.—F. §, MAYNARD, Eestbourne, plamber.—W. WIGGINS, 
Henconrfield, grocer.—K. POULTON, Dunstable, teadesler,—R. 
YOUAG, Hertiord, confectioner,—J. WELCH, Birmingham, watch- 


maker, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. — J. FRASER, Halloch, near 
Avoch, farmer. JOHNSTON Brothers, Glasgow, tea merchants — 
W. ©.'ANGUS, Aberdeen, boot and shoemaker—J, GR&EN, sen 
J. GREEN, jun,, and J, GREKN, Barrhead, iron manutaccarers..’ 
J. PRINGLS, Edinburgh, linendraper,—T, DUNN, Edinburgh 
optician, , 


TUESDAY, JULY 26, 


ington-crescent, Brixton, timber merchant, — 
J. W. MARTINDALE, Watford, Herts, builder.—R, FLETCHER, 
Bayham-terrace, Camden Town, solicitor.—E. and J. BLAKE. St. 
George's terrace, Bapewstes:soee boarding-house keepers —H. S, 
SUGUETT, Stockwell-terrace, Clapham-road, baker,— J.J, WE. 
Leicester-place, Leicester-square.—W. ?. DOWSETT, White hapel- 
road, furnishing ironmonger.— L LEVY, Little Rutland 
Whitechapel- road, tallor.— D RENSHAW , Heaton Norris, uaneashire. 
J. H. WAUD, Tollington-roau, Holly way-ros4, music-teacher =. 
J, THOMPSON, Church-street, Deptford, painter —S, RUDD, Saville- 
piece, Lambeth, paper-bag maker —J. BARNES, Arthur-terrace, 
Caledonian- road, slaughterman.—R.G PALMEK, Bicester, radaler. 
@, NaWELL, sen., Ponder’s-end, marke.-gardener —G, C. RISO. 
Guildford-street, Russell-sqaare, merchant.—G. NORDON, New- 
cut, shopman.— P. B. CAAKTEN, St. Dunstan's bill, Cicy, custom. 
house agent.—J. MOSLIN, Great Windwill-street, Haymarket 
saddier —W. LOBURG, Wyld's-rents, Bermondsey, manufacturing: 
chemist —R. LAMP RBLL, Priory-grove, Stockwell, land-avenu.—J, 
BAULOW, Burslem, Stafforasbite, tine grinder —J. GRIFFITHS, 
Wolverhampton, journeyman tinser,—C. PIEKCY, Brighton, builder 
W. J. GRIFSILHS, Wolverhampton, licensed victualler —g! PAGE, 
Nottingham, hosier,—J. FORBES, New Swindon, Wiltshire, taior 
J. LALQHT, Withington, Gloucestershire, lana surveyor,—J. D. 
JONES, Vicar of Lianfibangel-y-Croydein, Caraiganshire, clerk in 
holy orders —W. LORD, Oidham, cotton-waste-dealer—J,  R, 
DURKE, Livergool, foreman cutter to a tailor.—J. HARDWICK 
Wakefield, joiner.—G, W. EVENS, Dartmouth, boot and shoe dealer. 
8. BROWN, Morley, De byshire, blacksmith.—J. LOWE, sranston, 
Leicestershire, gamekeeper.—S. ORNE, Denstone, staffordshire. 
joiner.—C. WEBB, Garway, Herefordshire, wheeiwright.—&. 

EAP, Manchester. —H. THOMPSON, Manchester, general smith. — 
T. GIOVANIDI, Manchester, esting-hoose keeper —C. OKCHARD 
jun,, Bristol, livery-stable keeper.—H. JEPSON, Manchester.s, U" 
SHEPPARD, Calverton, Nottinghamshire, schoolmaster. TEW, 
Leamington Priore, Warwickshire, coxch-builder.—R. TAZAKER, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, engine-driver at « cotton-mil. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—8, TORRANCE, Kilmarnock.— 
SORE a moergt rin lew ont roars prineer. — C, 

IN, Greenock, joiner,— ‘ART (deceased), K 

cudbright, farmer, : » Kithe 
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R. ALFRED MELLON has the honour 

to announce that his ANNUAL SERIKS of CONCERTS will 

@ommence at the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent-garden, on 
MONDAY, AUG. &, 


R. W. 8. WOODIN'’S ‘“ELOPEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY” and “BACHELOR'S BOX," an 
entirely new Entertainment. EVERY EVENING. at Eight 


(except Saturday; SATURDAY MORNINGS, at Three, at the | o¢ 


POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William-street, Charing-cross, 
Stalls, 3a, ; Area, 2s.; Amphitheatre, 1s, Private Boxes, £1 1a A 
plan of the may be seen at the Hall from Eleven to Five. 


LEXANDRA PARK, Wood-green. 
GREAT NORTHEAN RAILWAY. 

GREAT SHOW of SPORTING and OTHER DOGS, THIS DAY, 
(Saturday, July 30), and on MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
and THURSDAY NEXT, AUG. |, 2, 3, and 4. 

Admission, One Shilling each day , Children, Sixpence, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR 


AUGUST is now ready. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


IVES AND DAUGHTERS, an Every- 
day Story, by the Author of “Cousin Phillis,” is com: 
menoed in the August Number of the CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co,, 65, Cornhill, 


Now ready, 


HE PRIZE POEMS receiving the 100 
guineas as offered in advertisements, “ Ho ! for a Shakespeare.” 
Tilustrated with Lithograph Portraita, Gratis on application to 
rincipal Drapers everywhere, or by stamped address to DAY and 
Bons. Lincoln's inn-fields, London. 


Ninth Edition, price In, by post 13 stampa, 


N THROAT DEAFNESS and the 

Pathological Coonections of the Throat, Nov, and Ear, 

t h the intervention of the Mucous Membrane By JAS. 

YEARSLEY, M.D. Aleo, by the same Author, price 6a, DEaF- 

NESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED, Sixth Edition, with plates. 
CHURCHILL and SONS, New Burlington-street. 


wy oPrme SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW and CHOICE BOOKS. 
Boxes and Parcels of the best and newest Books are forwarded 
daily from Mudie’s Library to every part of the coantry. Two or 
three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in one su! iption, 
and obtain # constant sucosesion of the principal books of thereason 
on moderate terma and with the least possible delay, Prospectuses 
poutage-free on application, 
Charles Edward Mudie, New Oxford-etreet, London. 


HE PATENT SIMPLEX PIANETTE, 
Power and Portability. Multum in Parvo. Price 16 guineas. 
Warranted, Inventors, BURLING and BURLING, Pianoforte 
Manufacturers, 11, Orchard-street, Portman-square, tot or 
IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 
at MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, Bish street Within. 
tly applied, which effect grand Spure, and delightful quailty 
Tecen! a) a 
of tone nary stands unrivalled. Price, from Kightsen ‘Guineas. 
First-class pianos for hire, on easy terms of purchase, Jury award 
International Exhibition: Honourable mention “for good and 


Option of Purchase, convenient terms at any period. 
£100 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
ACCIDEN' F ANY 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ AMSURANCE COMPANY. 
OVERS for FAMILY JARS, or Jars and 


cheap pianos.” Carriage-free, 

IANOS FOR HIRE.—CARRBIAGE-FREE, 
largest assortment in London of every descri; and 
PEACHEY, Makers, 73, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 

or an Aliowance of £6 per week while laid up by 
a ran IND, 

whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, or 

at may be secured by an annual £3 wo the 

For eee apply wo the Offices, 10, Kegent-street ; and 
Cornhi WILLiamM J. vi acmes” 
Covers com: for Preserves, Pickles, &c. Tllustrations 

and prices from TOME JENNINGS, Palace-road 


Lambeth, 8 Sample cap sant free for four stampa. wat 
Sold by Grocers, Confectioners, and Druggiats. 
RY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS, 


a delicious sweetmeat, constantly growing in 
PUBLIC FAVOUR 


Made by J. S, FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, 


RY’S HOMC@OPATHIC COCOA, 
distinguished by fine flavour, solubility, and 
NUTRITIOUS PROPERTIES, 


ENIER'S FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 
especially pry aecrry for eating and desert. 


Creama, 
Chocolate Pistaches, 
Chocolate Almonds, 
Chocolate Praling, 
Chocolate Nougat, 
Chocolate Pastilles, 
Chocolate Croquettes, 


an 
Chocolate Liqueurs 
(a very delicate sweetmeat), 
Wholesale, 119, Chancery-): W.C, ; and sold by all respestable 
OUunes, 


INAHAN'S LL WHISKEY v. COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals 
the finest French Bunty. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3a. 84. each, at moat of the 
respectable retail houses in London ; by the appointed agents in the 
principal towne in Ensland | of whol ve oe 6 ot bene 
mreet, aymar! bsarve eo randed 
cork “ Kinahan's LL Whiskey.” ee oe 
LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now supplied in 
condition, in bottles and in casks, by DLATER, 
TODD, and OO., at their New London idge Stores, 


» SE, 


T ide ee pee 
the most polehchio ted Clobna De ta extetenee ; 
an unegnailed gk stimulant. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 30a. a dosen. 
Manufectured by 


Robert Waters, 
2, Martin’s-iane, Cannon. London. 
Agents, £. Lewis, and Worcester, 


J NDIGESTION.—MORSONS’ PEPSINE 


the 
MACKL 
London 


Settles, 2 Oe, Ss, and 10a. cath, Pepsine Losenges, in boxes, at 2s. 6d. 
es BROWN AND POLSON'S 
ATENT CORN FLOUR, 
a. 


Packets, 8 
For Puddings, Custards, &c., and a favourite Diet for Children, 
being preferable to the best Arrowroot, 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF 
WALKS. 


LENFIELD PATENT STABCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
and awarded the Prise Medal. 


OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD 
omained the Only Prive "Purity and Rzosllence of Quality.” 
smcmpeenas Trade Mark—"The Bull's Head, 


ITY OF LONDON HOSPITAL FOR 


current expenses. 
merous at this end the 
waneon, 


ez 
‘The Committee earnestly APPEAL for ASSISTANCE. 
Bankers—Meeers. Barclay, Bevan, end Co., Lombard-strest. 
poussins” 
_ Offices, 6, Liverpool-strect, B.C. . f 
OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray's-inn-road, 
in the immediate vicinity of the Great Northern Railway 
Terminos at King’s-eross. 
The Committee earneacly solicit the ASSISTANCE from the bene- 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
aS S080 00° 0S 


A PURCHASE OF 
METRES OF FRENCH 


20,79 


GRENADINES. 
Lot 1.—5000 Metres (Wool and Silk) 1%, 6d, Fall Dress, 
Lot 2-800 (all Silk) 18a, 64, pn 


Lat 3.—7450 , . (Rich Brechés, all silk) 25s. Od, 

‘The above are all this season's manufacture, are perfect novelties, 
and well adapted for dinner, evening, or summer wear; purchased in 
the Paris market at leas than half their value. A large assortment 

sent and can be returned free, 
PETER ROBLNSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest, W. 


LL LAST YEAR'S FRENCH ORGANDIE 


MUSLINS, perfectly fresh, and many of the patterns equel to 
new, now selling # reduced prices, 
Patterns free—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


REAT SALE OF LINENDRAPERY, 
Dissolution or Partnership of NICHOLSON and AMOTT. 
SALE OF THE STOCK, amounting to over £20,000, 

‘Thousands of thin dresses very cheap. 
Great bargains in Biack and Coloured Silks, 


French Jackets, and made-up Goods, Half price, 
Bargains in Shawls and Mantles, 
Linens and Calicoes all reduced, 
Ladies leaving town will find bargaing. 
Cheap Goods tor the Seaside, 
Patterns and Catalogues of the Silk Stock post-free, 
Amott and Company, Crystal Warehouses, 
(late Nicholson and Amagst), 
61 and 62, St, Peul's-churchyard, 
EW STBIPED SILKS, 
Patterns free. 
£1 10s, 6d. tor wwelve yards. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 
LACE ALPACAS and STRIPED LAWNS, 
for Morning and Semide wear. 
Patterns free, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 
EW CHECKED SILKS, 
6d, for 12 yards. 
£1 10s, 6d, for 12 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, — pre wees 
823 Yards New CHECKEDand STRIPED 
id SILKS, at 1 guines, £1 5s, 6d, and 14 guinea the Dress. 
Moire Antiques, from £1 19s, 6d. the Dress of 10 Yards, 
wide width. 
Reversible Broché Silks, with tlowere the same on both sides, woven 
on A new principle , all Colours, 34, 64d, yard, 
A large parcel of lnat year’s Silks, from 1, 6d. to 44, & yard, 
half their original prices. 
Write to NICHOLSON'’S, 50 to 52, St, Paul'e- churchyard, London, 
De YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN 
WELL DRESSED ?—Boys’ Knickerbocker Suits in Cloth, from 
I5s. 9d. Useful School Suis, from 1%.9d. Patterns of the Cloths, 


directions for measurement, and 45 Engravings of New Dresses 
post-free,—NICHOLSONS, 50 to 52, St, Paul's-churchyard, 


HIS SEASON'S FASHIONS IN DRESS, 


Ladies and the Public, ious to purchasing, are respectfully 
invited to inspect our 8’ K, consisting of a large assortment of 
the latest novelties in Dress, of British and foreign manufacture, 
Kich, Durable, and Cheap Drees Silke, 
Millinery Silks, Terry Velvets, and Satins. 
All the latest styles in Jackets and Mantles ; China Crape, 
Grenadine and Crape Shawls, 
A great variety of Embroidered i sae Denlted monte-np Seems, 
rom ie 
New Popelines, in all the choice colours, from 10s. 94. the Fail 
Dress of 12 yarda. 
French Llamas, Plain and Checked Alpacas, Mohairs, Challies, &c, 
French and Swisa Cambrice at old 
The Neweat Stylea in Skirtings, from 4*, 11d, the Full Skirt, 
Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, Trimmings, Haberdashery, Parasols, 


Family and Complimentary Mourning. 
Drapers, Milliners, and greg supplied with eut lengths at 
rade Price. 

Matching Orders carefully and promptly attended to, 
Patterns post- \ 
Close on Saturdays at Five o'Clock. 
JAMES SPENCE and O0O., leanle and Ketail Silkmercers, 
Drapers, &c., 77 and 78, 8t. Paul's-churchyard, 


NE. FRENCH SILKS, at 2s, 6d, the yard, 
made of ht Italian Silk, with the guarantee for durability 
of eminent firma in Paris and Lyons. Patterns forwarded stating 
exact width. Ladies, having made a selection, can send for the 
quantity required, thereby avoiding the annoyance of being sup- 
‘ied with a length not nearly sufficient to make a fashionable dress, 
pom ee peipery! in value (including all the richest styles) is 
not ex by any cther houss, and the firm has an established 
reputation of forty-five years,—HARVEY and CO., Lambeth House, 
cstminster Bridge, S. Send for Patterns. 


LOSE OF THE LONDON SEASON, 
SEWELL and CO. 
are now making their ANNUAL REDUCTION OF STOCK, and 
invite the attention of ladies tomany great BARGAINS in PLAIN 
and FANCY SILKS. 
Grenadines, and Muslins, 
Seaside, a and Yachting Dresses, 
Sealskin Mantles. 
All at prices considerably below their value, 
COMPTON HOUSE, FRITH-STREET, SOHO, W. 

ESSRS. HOWELL, JAMES, and CO, beg 
respectfally to inform their patrons that, in consequence of 
tue wupproaching termination of the season and the arrangements 
they have made for the early receipt of their autumn novelties, they 
have determined to offer the summer portion of their valuable 
stock at a very great diminution in price, With this intention they 
have carefully revised the goods in the various departments specially 
w effect such a reduction, and offer them for sale thia day, througn- 
out the month, and during August. Messrs, Howell, James, and Co, 

reapectfully solicit an early inspection, 

579, Regent-street, Pall-mall, 
TUCKER'S PATENT, or 


fie 
“SOMMIER TUCKER,” 
Price ? 


from 25, 

Received the ONLY Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given te 
Bedding of any description, at the International Exhibition, 1862, 
A vay et Clase 30, in their Report, page 6, No, 2905, and page 

0, 2014, say :— 
‘The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and mode- 


rate in price, 
“A combination as simple as it is ious,” 
“ & bed as healthy as it is comf J 


SMEES'’ SPRING MATTRESS, 


Warchoussmnen, ot wholesale of the Manulecourers, Wan, Hones 
ANSFLEOCTUM  CRINOLINES, 


wae oath 
mre 
%. PHILPOTT, 37, Piccadilly. 


UBBELL'S ONDINA or WAVED JUPON 
Deiveeeslly sewioiend be tates anes af the Ladies, Sold 


by all Drapers, 
Hubbell and Co,, Fountain-court, Aldermanbury. 


CORSETS, CRINOLINES, AND STAYS. 


pes ONLY PRIZE MEDAL 
ort Se tat er ema 
35, Old Change, London, E.C, 


HIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 

* only be own to appreciated."—Era. “The most 

iar "Prion ites and neeructiones ee vale erage uae! MS _— 
Patentess, Richd. Ford and Co., 38, Poultry, 


HOMAS'S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 
or Private Family use, Dressmaking, &c, They will Hem 

Bind, Braid, Gather, Tuck, Cord, strated 
par may site Work hom Gad = ae Ww. ¥. Tomas 
HE FOLLOWING IS AN 
from the Second Edition (; 


Pharmacopcria of the eee of Physicians, of London, 
b lier, publ by Longman and Co, :—“ It ia no 
small defect in this compilation (speaking of the Pharmacopsia) 


EXTRACT 
188) of the ‘Translation of 


that we have no purgative maas but what contains aloes; yet we 
know that peer piel powers cannot dear aloes, it be in 
the form of COCKLE'S PILLS, which chiefly consist of seam- 
mony, and colocynth, which I think are formed into a sort of com- 


pound extract, the acridity of which ie obviated, I suspect, an 
alkaline procese, and by « fourth ingredient (unknown to Sa an 
sromatic tonic nature, I think no better and no worse of it for its 
belong @ patent medicine. I look at it as an artiele of commerce and 
domestic convenience, and do not hesitate to say it is the best- 


volent, as the premines of this Mospitel are capable of containing | made pill in the kingdom ; a muscular purge, a rucous 
several hundred more veus had the Uu.iitiwe the sequinie funds tu | a hydregogue purge combined, and their effects peopecly enteoied 
maintain them. by wdirgentand soorigent. ‘That it does not commonly produce 


Contribations are received by the Treasurer, Edward Mastermea 
Eagq., Nicholas-lane ; and at the Hospital, from Ten til Five. 
STANFORD 8, SMITH, Sec, 


hwmorrhoids, like mort aloetic pills, I attribute w it 
thoroughly soluble, " “sof Moe eae 
! mucous membrane, 


ho that ho undissolved particles adhere to the 
' 


each, Oak Case, containing the following :— 
“hes Fee IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 


| MimTaRy CANTEENS for Officers, £8 8s. 


PLATBD SPOONS AND FORKS. | 


et at 


mon mt ow Oo te 


spoons 

1 Butter knife 
6 Table knives 
6 Cheese knives .. 


~ 
BOIS wee 


eoccoccooo? 
coaeoceaecoes 


ecocecococco 


—) 


forward, £5 5 8 Complete £5 8 
E other Size and Pattern in Stock. 
MAPPIN BHOTHERS (THE LONDON-#RIDGE FIRM), 
SILVERSMITHS AND CUTLERS, | 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON-BRIDGE, 
and 222, REGENT-STREET. 
Same Prices charged at BOTH HOUSES 
Heat UTLEY. WOKKS, SHEFFIELD. 
UEEN’'S PLATE ¥ A . 
: OBSERVE THE ADDRESS. 


ARDNERS’ £2 2s, CHANDELIERS, in 

cut Crystal Glass, Ormoulu, or Bronze.—H. and J. Gardner, 

mauatacvurer Wo the Queen, 453, Strand, Charing-cross (4 doors from 
"trafalgar-sqaare), London. Established 1732, 


ry 
RONZED SCROLL FENDERS, 10s, each, 
Black Fender, 3s. 64. to 6s. | Improved Coal-boxes, 48. 6d. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10a to 30s. Coal-sooops, 28. 6d, to 13a, 6d, 
Bright Steel and Ormoula, ts. per ditto, 23s. to 35a, 
Bed-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 58. 9d, | Dish-covers, 184, set. 
Drawing-room 108, 64, to 308. | Queen's Pattern, 28a. set. 
Every erticle in Electro-plate, Lronmon, , Cutlery, &e., at the 
lowest prices consistent with quality. Catalogues gratia, Orders 
per rail free.--RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, 


EFORE YOU FURNISH HAVE AN 


ESTIMATE from, or visit the Establishment of, BRANSBY 
BROTHERS, Furniture, Patent Bedstead, and Bedding Makers, 
Upholsterers, Carpet Factors, and complete House Furnishers, hai 
ard 123, Old Kent-road, 8.E. (next Bricklayers’ Arms station). All 
goods warranted, and delivered free to any house in the kingdom. 


OWARD and SONS’ DINING-TABLES, 

made by Steam-power, with wood and metal frames, requiring 

ho screw. —~Warebouses, 26 and 27, Berners-street, Oxford-street, 
Lilustrated Catalogues on application. 


ASY-CHAIRS, SOFAS, and COUCHES, 


best quality, made to any shape, on approval, at T. H, 


FILMER SON'S Manuf: . 31, 32, and 34, Beruors-atrest, 
Oxford-atret, W. An lustrated Priced Catalogue samt pon-fre 

ICTURE FRAMES! PICTURE FRAMES ! 

Best and Cheapest in London. The Coloured Pictures given 

with the ‘illustrated London News,” framed in handsome Gilt 
Moulding, from 1s. 6d., at 57, Drury-lane, and 34, St. Martin’s-lane. 


ATHS.—DEANE’S DOMESTIC BATHS, 


The Bath Department of Deane and Co,’s Warehouse contains 
an extensive swck of Shower, Hip, Plunging, Sponging, Nursery, 
and every description of Bath for family use, Each article is of the 
best material and workmanship, and at the lowest possible prices. 
Patent Gas Baths, simple, efficient, and economical, Bath-roome 
fitted complete, Deane and Co.'s Pamphlet on Baths and Bathing, 
with engravings, gratis and post-free.—Deane and Co., 46, King 
William-street, London Bridge, Established a.D. 1700, 


HE NEW FILTER.—Dr, FORBES says: 
“Mr. LIPSCOMBE’S PATENT NEW FILTER is the only 
known method by which lead and lime are removed from drinking 
water, it is, therefore, a most valuable invention.” Cas only Be 
had at Mr. Lipacombe's Filter Office, Fleet- street, Temple-bar, 


IDMANS’ SEA SALT, — This article, 
extracted from the “foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the comfortable 
seclusion of an apartment, Its daily use is productive of immense 
benefit in cases of rheumatism, debiliry, weakness of the limbs, 
sprains, &e,—Sold by Chemists everywhere, in bags containing 7 Ib, 
14 1b, 281b,, and upwards. Proprietors, Tidman and Son, No. 10 
Wormwood-street, London, E.C, 


EEN'S GENUINE MUSTARD, 


First Manufactured A.D. 1742, 
or more than 
One Hundred and Twenty Yeara. 

This well-known brand of Mustard has veen sold by the trade of 
Great Britain for more than a Century, and is held in high esti- 
mation for its purity and pungency of tiavour, The qualities that 
are recommended for family use are the Double Superfine and the 
Genuine, both of which can be obtained from moat Family 
Grocers, in canisters of | Ib, and 41b. each, 

KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., Londen. 


mAaYLOR EB SB 


BROTHEBS 
Tc, Hammill, having mekvenct obs Mustard to a rigorous micro- 
5 5 aul a a mi 
scopical examination and chemical analysis, reports that is con- 
tains the three essential ios of for mimard vin 
PURITY, PUNG , and DELICATE FLAVO! 
that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the “ Prise Ox," and 
Dr. Hasgall’s te ee 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the K 
Taylor Brothers, Brick-lane and Wentworth-street, 


OURISTS derive additional pleasure in 
their rambles when soqasinted with MINERALS, ROCKS, 
and FOSSILS. Mr. TENNANT, Geologiat, 149, Strand, London, 
gives practical INSTRUCTION to Ladies and Gentlemen ; 
his extensive Collectiona, comprising many thousand specimens, 
persons are enabled, in # dozen or twenty private Lessons, to identify 
the ordinary components of Rocka and most of the Minerals and 
Metals used in the Arta. Mr. Tennant can also supply slementary 
Geological Collections at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 guineas each, 


PoRE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, Kke., 
and Table De 


NB. 


Delicacies of the highest quality, pure and wholesome, 
* Lancet" and Dr. Heasall’s Report. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 
Lermty boy LONDON, 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen. 


AUTI ON.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 

NG@ SAUCE, for Fish, Game, 8 @ 

Hos and Cold Meats, and warivalled’ for. genaral er eens Oy ail 

caroators of the ‘sole propristor, Charles "Costa; €, ‘Duke-oaneet 
ol ry a 

Reading, the Original bause Warehouse, Ali others are spurious 


IMMEL'S EXTRACT of LIME JUICE 

and GLYCERBINE, which cleanses and coola the head, and 

gives the hair a beautiful gloss without greasing it. Price Is. 6d. 
Eugene Rimmel, Perfumer, 96, Strand ; and 24, Cornhill, London. 


PP OoRIsts and TRAVELLERS exposed to 
the Sun and Dust will find the application of KRUWLANDS' 
KALYDOR both cool and refreshing to the face and skin ; allay- 
ing ail best and irrit ity; removing eruptions, freckles, and 
Prive a2 td and Se: 64" per betta, "Sold at st, ‘Hation-garaes ; aati 
. 6a, id at i 
TSS Naar py me mrs moms 
* lor “ Rowlands’ Kalydor,” and beware of 
articles under the name of “Kalyaor.” : 


AYE'S WORSDELL’'S PILLS,—The best 
evidence of the sovere'gn effects of these famous Pills in pre- 
serving health, preventing disease, and curing inveterate complaints, 
is to be found in the numerous testimon! to their efficacy, by 
persons of all sges and conditions, and of both sexes, from all parts 
gs te went a by, all ow a other dealers in Patent 
‘ines, a. . Wi 
. 5 44, 94, 4s, Wholesale Dépot, 


AUTION,—Chlorodyne.—In Chancery,— 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. Browne was 
undoubtedly the inventor—eminent hospital physicians of London 
suated that Dr, J. Collis Browne was the discoverer—of Chlorodyne ; 
that they prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne's, 
—See Times, July 13, 1864. The saa Cantons, are cautioned 
ainst using any other than » Jd. COLL’ BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. It is affirmed by medical testimonials to be the 
most efficacious medicine for CONSUMPTION, COUG. COLDs, 
ASTHMA, 8KONCHITIS, 3’ASMS, RHEUMATISM, © home 
should be without it, Sold in bottles, 2s, 9d. and 4a, 6d.—J, T. 
DAVENPORT, 43, Great Russell-street, London, W.C., sole manu- 
facturer. Observe particularly, none genuine without the words 
Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chiorodyne” on the Government stamp. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS, 

Given to Save.—Holloway’s Ointwent and Pills have worked 

their way te fame against vested interests, and have establisneda 

nate for curing sores, wounds, ulcers, serofula, and rkin diseases 
which n» other discovery can boast. 


RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston- 


road, Londen —The eases of cure effec ed by MUKISON'S 


PILLS, ths Vegewmbie Universal Medicine, of une British Culege of 
Health, Kustou-road, London, may be had, on application, of all 
the Hygeian Agents throughout the world, 

Read the works of James Morison, the Hygeist. 
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ARKINS and GOT 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street,. 
___ The public supplied at wholesale prices, 


MILLION ENVELOPES sold ann 


T O, 


2 at PARKINS and GOTTO’S, 25, Oxford-street, W, wally 
Useful Envelopes o Se «+ Sa Od, per lo09 
Thick ditto o oe ++ 4a. 64, per 1000 


6d. ; 


130 thick do,, for 1s. ; 120 sheets black- 
PARKINSand GOTTO. ree for ls, 
de 
PARKINS and GOTTO, #4 and 25, Oxtord-strect, W, 


120) SHEETS of NOTE-PAPER for 
#4 and 25, Oxtord-strest, W. 
ADVERTISERS and the General Public 
Envelopes supplied in quantities, from 1000 te 50,000, 
‘at extraordinarily ow prices. Samples forwarded. ' 
IRTHDAY snd WEDDING PRESENTS, 
_ 24 and 38, Ontond-etnees, W. 
yy ees 
PAKKINS and GOTTO, 
~ 24 and 25, Oxford-atreet, W. 
pores S, POCKET-BOOKS, and Card Cases, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


and DRESSING Asks, 


ARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


15 000 BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and 

ah Church Services, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
“4 and 25, Oxford-stree! ' t, We 


W O8K-BOXES, Knitting, and Glove Boxes, 


HOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS and CARTE 


IELDs’ CELEBRATED UNITED 


ANDLES,-Prize Medal,—PARAFFINE, 


O THE LADIES OF ENGLAND.—Miss 
TALBOT, thirty years Lady’s-maid in the highest circles of 
a pons Paria, and Spain, will forward full directions in the new 
and beautiful art of getting up the Face and Eyes in the most bril- 
lant style, with other for the Toilet. Standing unrivalled 
24 stamps.— Address, Mise rE Talbot, Folkingham, Lincolnshire, 
RIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE 
ot ANCHOVIES, £40 PICKLES, &c., Pure and Good, 
as supplied by JOHN BURG and SON for more than One 
Hundred Years, —107, Strand (corner of Savoy-stepe), London, 


D BR. DE JoOonN@QH'S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 
scribed aa the most effectual remedy for 

consumPTION, omeeti paras, and INFANTILE 
Pronounced by the higest medical authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD-LIVER OIL 


invariabl, uniformly excellen: 
PALATABLE, D EASILY T 


Sold OWLY in ent IMPERIAL Half Pinte, 2a, 64. ; 
9s. ; by respectable Chemists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAB, HARFORD, and OO., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 
ALVEO PEDES.—-TENDER FEET. 
Aware remedy in ANGUS SLEIGH’S Salveo Pedes. 


Bold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors and Perfumers, in 
hatt-bottlon Ta, 6d; and bottles 98 6d, each Wholeaale, 13, Little 


OUT 


Pints, 48. 9d. ; 


RHEUMATISM 


that cele- 
PILLS, They 


uire 
Sold as is. lid. and 2s. 9d. per bax by all Medicine Venders, 


OR 


J 
than | 


Houre. John’s friends in India and the Crimea likewise 
benefited by it. In all cases of lish chelera @ second s 
neldom wentel, sat as alee ves instant eet ony be had eee 
respectable ohy ymin 7 , = ABKIE. 2 te, 
ws, Yd., 44,64, lle, and is, 
Reve HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 
Putney, 5 ;, Imstitat 1854. 
Pia a Gy OE ee co. 
yD, 
Melrose Hall mt Eetimated cest, £9765. 
‘The Board earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS in aid of this national 


undertekiug. 
It is ex, S to open the new Hospite} about Midsummer next, 
Presewil be perfect sovenmnotation So 300 iamases,, at 
‘he estate iz situated at West-hill, graewer) u fsa Oe 


governorship and votes in Smaller smoun' 
Glyn, Mills, and 

the ‘I'ressurer, Heory Hath, brs 

° nat 4.0, ; to whom orders payable. 


Office, 10, Poultry, E.C., July, 1864. 


REVENTION of CONTAGIOUS FEVRE. 
The NEW WARDS of on Oe ited during the 


and Co., 50, Cornhill ; Coutta and Co, Strand ; Ly 
On, Fics arnt and by the 7 noon was, Hon: Bee. 
ANCER HOSPITAL, London and 
and no harhatis guar having bo recive, Carag tbe pres! 
Tibsagh tuere to cosem for eighty indore - 


under treatment. The wealthy and 
for PRCUNIAKY AID, Pers, 
‘Treaure:— William Loxnam Rerrer, Esq., 66, Lincoln's 
| Secre! Lele sinan uot ond atreat. 
ite . 
tary's Office—167, Plooad: ig MW BHILL, Seoretary. 


A 
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